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By JaMEs P. Haney. 


NOTE. 


HE COUNCIL of Supervisors was organized in May, 1901. It has for 
its chief function the critical discussion of questions immediately 
concerned with the advancement of the Manual Arts of Drawing, 

Design and Constructive Work in the public schools. Its active membership 
is limited to forty. Each active member is expected to contribute by article 
or discussion to the program of the Annual Meeting. 

Articles are discussed but not read at the meetings. When necessary 
they are illustrated by exhibitions of work. All papers for discussion are 
published in advance in the Year-Book of the Council. 

Admission to the Council is to be secured by election to associate 
membership. The number of associate members is limited to one hundred. 
From this number the active members are elected. 

The name of each applicant for associate membership must be pro- 
posed and seconded by two active members of the Council, to whom the 
applicant is known. To insure consideration by the Executive Committee 
at the Annual Meeting in December of each year, all applications should 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Council by November first. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


AR PICEET 
NAME. 


HE name of this organization shall be ‘‘The Council of Supervisors 
of Manual Arts.” 


ARTICLE H. 
PURPOSE. 


The purpose of the Council shall be the advancement of the Arts of 
Drawing, Design and Constructive Work in public education and the culti- 
vation of a strong professional spirit among those charged with the super- 
vision of these branches in the public schools. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. The Council shall be composed of Active and Associate 
members. ~ 

Section 2. Associate members shall consist of those actively engaged 
in the supervision of the Manual Arts in cities, towns, colleges, normal and 
high schools, who are elected to such membership on nomination by the 
Executive Committee. 

The number of associate members shall be limited to one hundred. 

They shall be entitled to be present at the Annual Meeting and to 
receive the Year-Book of the Council; but shall not be entitled to the 
privileges of the floor. 


Section 3. Active members shall consist of those associate members 
who are elected to active membership on nomination by the Executive 
Committee. 

The number of active members shall be limited to forty. They alone 
shall be entitled to vote and to hold office. 


Section 4. Candidates for active or associate membership shall be 
elected by ballot at the regular meetings of the Council. Negative votes 
amounting to one-fourth of those cast, shall reject a candidate, but any 
candidate rejected may be again proposed after a lapse of one year. 


Section 5. The name of a candidate shall be voted upon only after 
an application in writing, endorsed by two members of the Council, has 
been reported upon favorably by the Executive Committee. The pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Committee, acting as a committee on member- 
ship shall be secret and its members shall not be questioned in regard 
thereto. 


ARTICLE TY. 
OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of the Council shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Treasurer and a Secretary. These officers together with three 
(3) other members shall constitute the Executive Committee, all to be 
elected at the annual meeting by a majority-vote of the active members 
present. 


Section 2. The officers shall be elected to serve one year, and shall 
hold office until their successors are elected. 


Section 3. All officers and members of the Executive Committee shall 
be nominated by a Committee on Nominations consisting of three members. 
The members of this committee shall be elected at large by the club on the 
first day of each annual meeting, and shall report before the close of such 
meeting. ! 


ARTICLE V. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be those commonly prescribed. ‘The Treasurer shall dis- 
burse the funds of the Council in payment of its obligations upon order of 
the Executive Committee or a Committee on Audit appointed by the Presi- 
dent from among its members. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall carry out the purposes of 
the Council, arrange places and programs of meetings, and shall transact 
such other business as may arise between regular meetings. Five mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee. The President 
of the Council, shall be ex-oficio, the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
and of its sub-committees. The President shall appoint two members of 
the Executive Committee to act as Committee on Publication of the Year- 
Book of the Council. 


ARTICLE VI. 
QUORUM. 


A quorum for the transaction of the business of the Council shall con- 
sist of fifteen active members. 


ARTICLE VII. 
BY-LAWS AND AMENDMENTS. 
Section 1. By-laws consistent with the Constitution may be adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the active members present at any regular meeting. 


Section 2, The Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the active members present, provided that printed 
or written notice of the proposed change has been mailed to each member 
of the club at least five days before the meeting at which it is to be acted 
upon. 
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BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I. 
MEETINGS. 


ECTION 1. The Annual Meeting of the Council shall be held 
on the first Friday in December and on the Saturday thereafter. 


Section 2. The program shall be prepared and announced by 
the Executive Committee on or before the first day of April preceding the 
Annual Meeting. 

Each active member shall be invited to participate at each meeting, 
either in the preparation or discussion of the papers of the program. 


Section 3. All papers prepared for discussion shall be placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Publication on or before September Ist. 


Section 4. On or before November rst, the Committee on Publication 
shall edit, print and forward to each member the papers to be discussed 
at the Annual Meeting. No paper shall exceed 4,000 words in length. 


Section 5. Atthe Annual Meetings, the time allowed each speaker 
assigned on the program to discussion, shall be seven minutes. Not 
more than three members shall be so assigned. 

The time allowed each speaker in free discussion shall be two minutes. 

The time allowed the writer of the paper in closing discussion shall be 
5 minutes. 


ARTICLE IL 


FEES AND DUES. 


Section 1. Each associate member shall pay five dollars initiation fee 
and two dollars annual dues, such payment to be made within thirty days 
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after notice in writing of election. In default of such payment, the name 
of such member-elect shall be dropped from the roll of associate members. 


Section 2. Each active member shall pay five dollars as an initiation 
fee as active member and five dollars annual dues, such payment to be 
made within thirty days after notice in writing of election. In default of 
such payment the name of such active member-elect shall be dropped from 
the roll of active members. 


Section 3. Annual dues shall become payable one month before the 
Annual Meeting. If not paid within thirty days after such meeting, the 
name of the member in arrears shall be dropped from the roll of membership. 


ARTICLE III. 


The following shall be the order of business at Annual Meetings of 
the Council : 
1. Call to order by the Chair. 
z. Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of new members. 
Election of nominating committee. 
Discussion of published transactions. 
Open discussion—Good of the Council. 


Election of officers. 


CW AM Ew 


Adjournment. 


ARTICLE IV. 


These By-laws may be suspended or changed at any regular meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the active members present. 
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PROGRAM. 


Program of the First Annual Meeting, New Haven, Conn., 


December 6th and 7th, roor: 
Friday, December 6th. 


MORNING SESSION. 


AFTERNOON 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 

ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 

ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

Discussion.—Led by WILLIAM J. EDWARDS, on paper— 
‘¢Single-Handed Supervision in Cities.’”” By FREDERICK 
L. BURNHAM. 


SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by FREDERIC L. BURNHAM, on paper— 
‘“‘The Supervisor as an Influencer of Public Taste.” 
By JAMES HALL. 

Discussion.—Led by VicTor I. SHINN, on paper— 
‘‘Principles of Teaching Constructive Design.” By 
HENRY T. BAILEY. 

Discussion.—Led by ERNEST BATCHELDER, on paper— 
‘¢‘Venetian Iron Work for Elementary Schools.” By 
WILLIAM J. EDWARDS. 


EVENING SESSION. 


ROUND-TABLE.—Subject: ‘‘The Teaching of Design in 
Grammar Grades. INFORMAL Discussion.—Led by THEO- 
DORE M. DILLOWAY. 


wt wt 
Saturday, December 7th. 


MORNING SESSION. 


AFTERNOON 


Discussion.—Led by JAMES P. HANEY, on paper— 
‘¢The Psychologists on the Teaching of the Manual Arts.” 
By Victor I. SHINN. 


DIscussiIon.—Led by JAMES HALL, on paper— 
‘“‘The Manual Arts in Elementary Schools. By JAMES 
P. HANEY. 


DiscussiIon.—Led by CHARLES F. WHITNEY, on paper— 
“The Relation of Art Education to the aes Needs.” 
By THEODORE M. DILLoway. 


SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by CARLTON C. MCCALL, on paper— 
‘CA Theory of Color in its Application to School Work.” 
By ERNEST BATCHELDER. 


Discussion.—Led by HENRy T. BAILEY, on paper— 
‘‘Normal Preparation in Manual Arts for the Grade 
Teacher.”’ By CHARLES F. WHITNEY. 


Discussion.—‘‘ Good of the Council.” 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
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SINGLE-HANDED SUPERVISION. 


By FREDERIC LYNDON BURNHAM. 


NITY in our supervisory work, which is such a crying need at the 
present stage of educational problems, is simply the essence of the 
thought of the ages cast in the new mold of the twentieth century. 

Light is identical with what it has always been, during the centuries 
since its advent; and it falls on the palace, the hovel, on every variety of 
object, and appears not in its own form, for it has none, but in the form 
of the thing it shines upon. 

In like manner the clear rays of pure art have always been shining; 
to be expanded, lowered, or elevated by that upon which they fall. Thus 
through the ages, art is revealed to us, not in its own form, but in our 
modification of it. If we are in true sympathy with pure art we shall give 
the right impulse to others. Art never changes; but its expressions are as 
varied as the thousands who seek to give shape to their ideas of its nature. 

What is called drawing in our schools to-day is art; the same art that 
appeared in historic times, though altered by all its stages of use and disuse. 

As thinkers regarding art, men have been divided into two classes: the 
conservatists and the innovators. One holds fast to the old, believing in his 
power to controlit. The other, looking into the future, seeks to unite the 
old and the new. The new is after all but the old with the stamp of pro- 
gress upon it. 

An old fable ingeniously reflects this simple truth : 

‘‘Saturn grew weary of sitting alone, with none but with the great 
Uranus or Heaven beholding him, and he created an oyster. Then he 
would act again, but he made nothing new, creating only a race of oysters. 
To him Uranus cried, ‘A new work, O, Saturn! the old again is not good.’ 

_ Saturn replied, ‘I fear; there is not only the alternative of making 
and not making, but also of unmaking. Seest thou the great sea, how it 
ebbs and flows! So it is with me; my power ebbs and if I put forth my 
hands I shall not do, but undo. Therefore Ido what I have done; I hold 
what I have; so I resist night and chaos.’ 

‘O, Saturn,’ replied Uranus; ‘thou cans’t not hold thine own but by 
making more. The oysters are but shells; with the next flowing of the tide 
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they will be pebbles and sea-foam.’ ‘Isee,’ rejoins Saturn, ‘thou art in 
league with Night, thou art become an evil eye; thou didst speak from love; 
now thy words smite me with hatred. I appeal to Fate, must there not be 
rest?’ ‘I appeal to Fate also,’ said Uranus, ‘must there not be motion? 
But Saturn was silent and went on making oysters for a thousand years. 

After that the word of Uranus came into his mind like a ray of the 
sun, and he made Jupiter; and then he feared again; nature froze, the 
things that were made went backwards, and to save the world Jupiter slew 
his father Saturn.” Even as Saturn feared to alter his work, so common 
opinion would hold back the innovator, declaring that if he advances a new 
thought he is leaving the old behind and is sure to fail. He is really but 
striving to increase the worth of the old by adding to it the new idea. 

Every supervisor feels within himself these two elements: love of the 
new and respect for the old, and he must cope with the same feeling in 
those whom he has to direct. Out of these differences must.come unity of 
thought and action, as well as openness toward the new light on the old 
truths. Whilst the work may be an innovation, the facts upon which it is 
built must be clear to all minds before uniformity can ensue, and blind 
criticism be turned to approval. 


ot. 


N a city large or small, the body of instructors must work together. The 
reformer receives small thanks. He must not expect them, but 
remember that it makes a difference to him, and his power as an 

advanced thinker, whether he is advancing or standing still. : 

Children are not graven images, but joyous, susceptible, “affectionate 
beings who appreciate more than others your ability to talk with a crayon, 
pencil, or brush. They like to be loved. Who can. work earnestly ae 
them without administering a potion. | 

‘‘Now you touch the heart of the matter,” cries the reformer. ‘‘To 
that fidelity and labor I pay homage.” 

The field may be large and the laborer but ove. His visits must be 
systematic and conducted with precision. The number of visits is not the 
essential point but what is done with a visit. 

The teacher says: ‘‘My genius leads me to build a different life from 
yours ; your demands are far too great.” 

‘‘Yet,” says the supervisor, ‘‘in spite of the extravagances, art justifies 
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its demands. The work is flexible, and will afford your talent and ability 
the same chance that has come to every other.” 

Museums, libraries, colleges, galleries, towns, cities, the results of 
ages, are the assistants of the supervisor. Scores of teachers attend the 
faintest whisper concerning nature work, model drawing, and color—in 
fact the applied arts, and every comprehended pueecshon is gladly carried 
out if not too exacting. 

The children cannot be educated, nor the supervisor’s labor turned to 
good without this willing interest in the subject. Emerson says: ‘‘The 
order of things is as the character of the population permits.” 

The foregoing conditions of satisfactory supervision show the road 
along which the supervisor has to travel. There is, however, a further 
essential element in the direction of teachers. It is self-activity, not only 
on the part of teacher but of the pupils. There must be not only willing- 
ness, unity, interest, but finer and higher aspirations which result from 
self-activity. 

Self-activity is one of the most essential of educational processes. 
With it there must be child study on the part of a supervisor. The fact 
that the child is in school, and that we at our desk draw up an outline 
supposed to meet his needs, does not make the outline sufficient. More 
likely it will be lacking in the most valuable elements. Watch the child, 
if you would study children, and notice the delight with which he dis- 
plays his accomplishments. The child tells you how to treat him and how 
to educate him. Your study should comprehend many classes. Your 
outline will then acquire unity and interest. Through the child’s 
love of accomplishment he should be madea creative instead of an imita- 
tive being. After we are familiar with the child and have worked with 
him, as well as for him, we may venture to outline the course. Mere famili- 
arity with educational needs will not remedy them. Too many ask a body 
of teachers to meet them, and listen to an explanation of a plan of work 
covering a period more or less extended. This will not do: one cannot teach 
an assemblage of teachers enough in that hour or more, to enable them to 
work economically for the time required, because they are without experi- 
ence. Teachers’ meetings must be given after an experience, not before it. 

At the beginning outlines should be planned to direct certain activities 
which have become familiar to the teacher. 

After their tentative efforts to carry out the work they should be called 
together. You are sure they have had certain experiences and can go 
forward with youasaunit. Their self-activity has been called into play. 
They will derive from the meeting ideas which they can add to their expe- 
rience. Their knowledge and judgment will be thus modified. By uniting 
the good in the conservative and radical views, by centering the interest 
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upon the subject and not upon the supervisor and by bringing about self- 
activity on the part of teachers and children, the problem of single-handed 
supervision is best solved. 
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ACH day must have its drawing lesson, but each lesson should not 
be on a totally different subject. Does it seem rational to expect 
the artistic drawing of a tree one day, a spray, or flower the next? 

No; satisfactory results from but a few will be gotten. There should be 
long careful training on the growth, details, and artistic principles, before 
the child renders the subject. He must have knowledge before it is possi- 
ble for him to eliminate or use the details which will give the character of 
a subject in an artistic manner. , 

It may be of interest to indicate how one supervisor manages the work 
in a city of over two hundred thousand inhabitants. 

An outline of a coutse of study is planned for each grade, which lays 
out the work for a year. This outline is often used for two consecutive 
years. A subject is given for each lesson, not to be taught as a fact by itself, 
but as related to a topic which is allowed a certain number of weeks for its 
development. To illustrate:—The fall work naturally embraces Nature and 
the study of her forms. No suggestions as to individual specimens are 
given, but certain fundamental laws and truths are set forth. For the 
accomplishment of the work a definite number of weeks is allowed. 

For the convenience of teachers who are not accustomed to drawing 
and its processes, every lesson is suggested, and a systematic arrangement 
offered. Some teachers prefer to use this outline and be relieved of the 
necessity of planning their own lessons.. The majority prefer to plan their 
own work, after the subject matter has been discussed at the teachers’ 
meeting. The drawing is expected to be as logically and definitely carried 
forward as any of the other branches of study in the school curriculum. 
The course does not embrace every phase of work in each grade but as- 
signs certain subjects to certain grades. 

Each successive year allows some time for the review of the previous 
work. If nature study has occupied much of the time in one grade, the 
next uses and adapts that material to useful and artistic ends. 

The period of time over which a subject extends, is usually equal to 
the number of weeks it will take the supervisor to make his round of visits, 
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By this plan the supervisor has an opportunity to systematize his own 
work, and see the grade work at every stage of its development, before it 
is completed. The supervisor's visits are arranged in June for the ensuing 
year. At the beginning of September the schedules of visits with their 
respective dates are sent to the teachers. At the same time an outline 
for the teachers’ meetings, accompanied by the topic of each teachers’ 
meeting, is forwarded, so that the teachers may prepare each subject in 
advance. 

Twenty minutes in the primary and half an hour in the grammar 
grades is all the time that can be given; so that the number of visits range 
{rom nine to fifteen each day. Two months is required to complete the 
round of calls, each grade teacher being seen five times a year in her 
class-room. | 

Ordinarily, it would seem impossible to look over the quantity of 
papers presented each time, particularly inthe lower grades. It is possible 
under this system to enter a school-room and know where the class ought 
to be with regard to the different subjects. The last set of papers is 
looked over first, conclusions drawn and the children given work. While 
the pupils are pursuing their study, the other papers are each one looked at 
carefully, because it is the purpose to have every child accomplish the 
work assigned. When the inspection has been completed and the neces- 
sary suggestions given the teacher, the children are ready to receive atten- 
tion. If possible two individual criticisms are given to each child; the first, 
a corrective, the second a commendatory word if the suggestion has been 
well carried out. Often in the upper grades the individual criticisms 
amount to three during the half hour. Unless unavoidable a lesson is 
never left unfinished. Invariably some blackboard sketching is done. If 
possible all lessons are given inductively. No comments on the work of 
one room are ever made in another. 

The city is divided into ten school districts and each district has its 
supervising principal who is in charge of a number of school buildings. 
This principal is kept, as far as possible, in touch with the drawing in his 
district; so that any question that comes up may be satisfactorily settled 
in the supervisor's absence. 

Exhibitions are not frequent to the public, but each year avery unique 
one occurs for the teachers. All the teachers of a grade are asked to 
assemble. One week before the meeting, each is requested to send a set 
of drawings, embracing the results of the entire class. The supervisor sends 
a written request for these papers, so that no two groups of papers out of 
the hundred or more received are alike. 

_After the teachers have assembled, the papers are passed in sets to 
each teacher and circulated until all have had an opportunity to carefully 
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inspect every result. The work is looked at as much for uniformity as for 
the principle studied. 

By such an arrangement every teacher is kept in touch with the 
different branches of work throughout the entire city; and is capable of 
drawing inferences regarding the excellency of her own work. All traces 
of where the papers came from and the teacher under whose direction they 
were done are destroyed. Such work must be representative of what the 
child by himself can do. 

The new year brings into the schools inexperienced teachers. A 
meeting is called for such teachers by grades, at the beginning of the year, 
and the outline discussed. The supervisor has ready drawings illustrating 
every lesson of the grade. These drawings illustrate the discussion of 
each lesson. This enables the teachers to see how the results should 
look and learn the manner of development. After the supervisor’s draw- 
ings have been examined, other drawings made by the children are pre- 
sented, showing what has been accomplished in the class-room. Thus 
the new teacher gains an idea of the standards already existing ; thus she 
is aided by the work which has been accomplished by her experienced 
associates. 
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THE SUPERVISOR AS AN 
ENE LCUBNCER OF PUBLIC TASTE 


ByStAM ES Es i 


OW much can the supervisor of drawing influence the public taste? 
It is well to take at the beginning a very modest view of this 
question. There is a somewhat general tendency among the 
speakers at educational gatherings, to assume in their arguments that the 
larger part of the education of children is gained in school under the 
teachers’ guidance. Perhaps this assumption comes unconsciously as a 
result of professional earnestness and a consequently exaggerated con- 
ception of the teachers’ mission. However, an impartial view of the 
situation is all that is necessary to show that the major part of the normal 
child’s education takes place in the home, in the street and on the play 
ground. 

The supervisor of drawing, if he influences public taste, does so prin- 
cipally by teaching the children in the schools. 

He does this teaching in some cases personally, but in more instances 
he works through the teachers, whom he meets more or less often for an 
hour’s talk after school. It is clear therefore that the ideals of the super- 
visor of drawing cannot at best enter very largely into the minds of the 
children, or rather that comparatively little of the time or attention of the 
pupils in given to the things about which the enthusiastic supervisor thinks 
and dreams almost constantly. 

It is well, if humiliating, to consider how small a factor in the lives of 
the children our work really is. Not over two hours a week is given to the 
teaching of drawing. What of school work beyond that two hours, is in 
any wise an aid to the realization of the art end craft ideal, is at present, in 
most places, largely problematical. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is not to glorify our work, for there 
are enough to undertake that always pleasant and perhaps sometimes use- 
ful task. Neither do I intend to take other than an optimistic view, but I 
shall try to keep my feet firmly on the ground, and consider some of the 
practical phases of what my title suggests, showing some of the things we 
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cando to assist in the evolution that is surely taking place in the life 
around us—an evolution from bad to better taste, from a popular indiffer- 
ence to ugliness, to an interest in and a desire for the beautiful. 

If good taste is the ability to choose the better from the poorer, if it 
involves an appreciation of good workmanship, if it is founded on a 
knowledge of some of the best things that men can make, and comes from 
an insight into the principles of good design—then surely we cannot teach 
drawing without continually dwelling upon those things which lie at the 
foundation of good taste. One who supervises a modern course in draw- 
ing, including as it does the subjects of structural and decorative design, 
nature drawing, color and pictoral drawing, beside picture study, must 
have little conception of these subjects if, as a ‘‘drawing teacher,” he does 
not continually work to cultivate good taste. 

If, well equipped with a broad and deep background of artistic knowl- 
edge which by study is being continually refreshed and augmented, the 
supervisor strives to develop in his pupils the ‘‘artistic conscience,” if in 
short he teaches the eternal principles of good drawing year in and year 
out, without being swerved aside into the by-paths of the faddist, then he is 
doing the most potent and legitimate part of his work as an influencer of 
popular taste. 

On the other hand, the ‘‘ Director of Art Education” who tolerates and 
even encourages superficiality, who disregards thoroughness, and who 
lacks respect for a proper exactness of workmanship, and yet with a fluent 
tongue places no limits upon his mission as an esthetic guide of the 
people at large—such is a false prophet. 

If we can convert to our ideals the principals and teachers, then the 
execution of each written exercise will become a lesson in artistic craft. 
A principal in a Massachusetts city, who is thoroughly imbued with the art 
and craft ideals of William Morris says: ‘‘We aim in our building to do every 
exercise of school work in the most beautiful way.” The arithmetic or 
spelling paper is wrought out with the care of the medieval scribe. In 
this school the upper grade pupils recently made designs for a rug, and the 
best of these designs was carried out in a factory of the city. Such an ex- 
ercise is in harmony with the modern ideal—that school should deal with 
the real things of life rather than with exercises supposed to prepare for 
living. The supervisor should take every opportunity to teach not ‘‘art 
for art’s sake” but art as the inevitable result of doing the necessary — the 
useful things in the best manner possible. This sane and practical view 
of the question, I believe, cannot be questioned by artists or laymen. 

While the chief concern of the supervisor should be his work in the 
schools, this work will grow in effectiveness if he takes a keen interest in 
whatever makes for the ‘‘higher life” in the community in which he lives. 
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We all know that the movement for ‘‘school-room decoration” has 
enlisted the interest of many people outside the schools. By popular sub- 
scription considerable sums of money have been contributed for the pur- 
chase of pictures of unquestioned merit, and the supervisor of drawing has 
become the authority not only upon what pictures shall be bought for the 
schools, but how they shall be framed and hung. If he does this 
work conscientiously, he may help to set a good fashion for the people in 
picture buying and in picture-framing. 

Occasionally his opinion will be asked by others than the teachers’, 
and invitations to speak before different clubs and organizations are oppor- 
tunities for enlarging the scope of his influence. Such invitations should 
be accepted when he can talk upon those things of which he knows. 


we, 


NE of the hopeful signs of the times is the wide-spread awakening of 

interest in municipal esthetics. 

The supervisor, as a citizen, should do his part toward helping forward 
any movement that will make for a more beautiful city. Hemay be able 
to co-operate with some of the representative clubs in an effort to organize 
something in the nature of a municipal art commission. Or, again, there 
may arise an occasion when a word from him in the columns of the local 
press willadd to the desirable discussion of some matter of good or bad 
taste connected with public works. He must remember, however, that 
he does these things as a citizen and not as supervisor of drawing. 

Can he not give some definite instruction to his pupils in matters of 
municipal beauty? 

A few years ago the Twentieth Century Club, of Boston, issued a cir- 
cular containing among others the following questions, and offered prizes 
in cash forthe best answers from children: 

1. What things are most necessary to make a beautiful City life? 
Mention those which Boston possesses and those which she lacks. 

2. (2) Name a well known street that has a goodsky-line, and one that 
has a bad one. 

(6.) What objections are there to the usual methods of placing signs 
and posters on ourstreets? What improvements can you suggest in the 
treatment of them? 

3. Name some of the most beautiful and some of the ugliest objects 
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in South Boston, the North End, the West End, the Back Bay, and Roxbury. 

4. What great opportunities has Boston lost to make the City 
beautiful? | 

Properly modified to meet local needs, such questions could be given 
to pupils of the upper grammar grades and the high school, the solutions 
to be thought out at home, and brought to school for comparison and dis- 
cussion. To make such an exercise of the greatest value, it should be 
preceded by careful preparatory lessons. These would offer the best of 
opportunities for presenting to the children ideals of municipal beauty. 
The study of some (or possibly only one for the sake of definiteness) of 
the beautiful European cities could be taken up in the light of these ques- 
tions. Then the comparison, point by point with any typically ugly city, 
would sharpen and impress the mental images. Photographs (and their 
reproductions) of the European cities are so common, and are so easily 
obtained, that it would not be difficult to adequately illustrate these lessons. 
It would also be well to tell the children something of the movements 
toward municipal improvements in America, and some valuable points 
could be made by the study of the buildings in the ensemble of the Chicago 
or Buffalo expositions. 

It would seem, however, that it would be best in these preparatory 
lessons to make no local references, but to leave the children free to apply 
general principles in the judgment of their own city. The discussions of 
the questions at home might sow some seeds of thought along the right 
lines among the adult citizens. 

In talking over the children’s answers in school, some care would be 
necessary on the part of the teacher, for itis dangerous to be too free in 
the discussion of local matters when individual property is criticised, but 
with ordinary tact it would not be difficult to safely lead the class to gen- 
erally correct conclusions. 

If example is stronger than precept, then one of the most effective 
means of cultivating good taste is to show to classes of pupils the good 
things in architecture, sculpture, stained glass, etc., which are to be found 
in their own city. Even if the merit of the best things should chance to be 
but moderate, a lesson in the presence of the object may be made vastly 
more effective than one given in the school-room, where the subject of 
study is geographically and chronologically far removed from the pupils’ 
interests. 

There is a considerable class of people who would profess great admi- 
ration for the Parthenon, but would fail to see in Brooklyn Bridge anything 
which makes it a great work of art. Such people would admire the Venus 
de Milo but would only faintly recognize merit in the work of an American 
sculptor like St. Gaudens. It was evidently a person of this sort who, 
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writing from Buffalo to a newspaper, said that the Exhibition of American 
paintings at the Fair was almost beneath criticism and then proceeded to 
describe and to commend with cultured phrase some things by Turner and 
by Hogarth that he saw elsewhere on his trip. Evidently his literary 
knowledge of artists did not extend as far as Inness, Whistler and Thayer, 
not to mention other of our American painters there represented. Let us 
lead the children to believe, not that art is something wholly or principally 
of the past, but that artists of America are making things to-day that are 
worthy of their thoughtful admiration. 

We can make the study of the buildings of our own town a stepping- 
stone to the study of the historic masterpieces that served as prototypes. 
A visit to a Gothic church, near the school, may be made to form the in- 
troduction to a study of some of the great cathedrals. Or, if the church 
contains a La Farge window, we can make our lesson upon stained glass. 
Here is a text from which we can diverge as much as we please and lead 
the lesson into the richest fields of decorative design. Or, again, the study 
of the book-covers in the local bookstore may be made the beginning of a 
series of lessons in those things pertaining to artistic book-making of the 
past and present, including the work of the medizeval manuscript makers. 

But children are modern, and we can generally impress them more 
by showing them good examples of design in the latest output of the pub- 
lishers than by exclusive reference to past work. What is learned of design 
as applied to book-making can, to a great extent, be directly utilized by the 
pupils in the school-work, as was suggested heretofore. 


an 


HE modern library can greatly assist the supervisor in other ways 
than by the simple loan of books and pictures. It can publish, 
with his co-operation, annotated lists of books on such subjects 

as design, the art-crafts, municipal art, domestic art, etc. Such lists are 
of help to the teachers and often to other readers. Exhibitions of plates 
and photographs selected by the supervisor to illustrate his work can 
sometimes be shown in the library on the walls or on screens. Such 
exhibitions are oftentimes of interest to the public as well as to the 
teachers and pupils. 

The local newspapers are glad to notice these exhibitions, and to 
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publish any brief notes or descriptions relative to them, which the supervisor 
wishes to prepare. In Boston the library has done much in the preparation 
of exhibitions of pictures relative to the picture study of the schools. 

If the city possesses an art museum the pupils of the upper grammar 
grades and of the high school can be given talks in the presence of the 
various collections. ‘Talks upon rugs, keramics, and bronzes are no less 
valuable than those upon classic sculpture. 

To give any definite instruction in domestic art—that is in house- 
furnishing — seems a difficult matter in the public schools. We know that 
in one or two instances it has been attempted by having the children fit 
out typical rooms in a minature house. The furniture, wall-papers, hang- 
ings, etc., were all designed by the children under the careful guidance of 
the instructor. 

Though the results of such lessons may prove interesting, yet it is 
questionable if in the upper grades they would not be too suggestive of 
playing at doll house to have serious effect upon the majority of the pupils ; 
and it is in the upper grades and in the high schools where instruction in 
household art naturally belongs. 

When we are teaching structural design, a natural opportunity arises 
to inculcate principles of sound construction, simplicity of form and 
economy of decoration, but precept and illustrations in the flat have little 
weight in convincing children who have seen nothing of true excellence in 
actual furniture. To them everything that they see in the stores is con- 
sequently good. 

If a pupil has made a design for a chair with legs so shaped that the 
grain of the wood would be broken, he justifies himself in the face of our 
criticism by saying that there is one from which he borrowed his idea in 
Smith and Jones’ store down town. We must answer his argument in a 
way satisfactory to him if we are to convince him that his design is not 
good. 

The proprietor of one of the largest furniture establishments in Spring- 
field, gladly gave permission to the principal of the Mechanic Arts’ High 
School to meet a class of the boys at the store to inspect various kinds of 
furniture. All grades of furniture were shown, from the cheapest to the 
most expensive. Something of the methods of manufacture were explained, 
kinds of wood were compared, the difference between carving and pressed 
work was illustrated and it was demonstrated that frequently the most 
expensive furniture had the plainest designs, a revelation to many of the 
boys. However, good and inexpensive furniture of simple form was also 
shown, and contrasted with poorly constructed and tastelessly decorated 
work. The boys heard the statement from the salesman who showed the 
class about, that pressed work cost very little, covered up cheap wood and 
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sham workmanship. They asked questions and made sketches of some of 
the excellent Stickney pieces, and later in their own designs showed that 
some lessons had been learned by this visit far more effectively than would 
have been possible otherwise. 

Would it not be well if a similar plan of instruction could be adopted 
in the study of dishes, vases, wall-papers and hangings? Sometimes 
typical examples of these articles can be borrowed and taken into the 
schools where a visit to the stores would be impracticable. As more and 
more that is excellent finds its way into the store windows, we can 
occasionally call the attention of the children to special examples that we 
observe and ask them also to notice them as they pass by the stores. 

Something of an object lesson in domestic good taste is given when 
the school-room interior is right. The supervisor can influence the 
teachers to do away with all that gives a ‘‘cluttered up” effect. With well 
framed pictures, a simple vase of well arranged wild flowers and interest- 
ing clippings and illustrations of the different work neatly pinned on a 
bulletin-board, the room becomes restful—a protest against the prevalent 
American habit of overfurnishing. 

At Christmas-time and on Graduation Day, there is often much artless 
gathering together of greenery inthe school-rooms. Pictures are frequently 
loaded and obscured by it, and all unity of effect is sacrificed to the en- 
thusiasm of the occasion. Here is an opportunity to teach something of 
art in decorating for festal days and to apply here as elsewhere the princi- 
ples of balance, rhythm and harmony. 

Having touched upon the subjects of municipal and domestic taste, it 
remains for me to mention the matter of personal good taste—tasteful 
apparel. 

In at least one Massachusetts school, the dress of the pupils has been 
made the subject of direct study and friendly criticism, and in many cases 
improvements in the combination of colors have been effected. It is, 
however, to be feared that the remarkable tact necessary to do this, with- 
out giving offence, is so exceedingly rare that it would seldom be wise to 
adopt this plan. 7 

It is, however, incumbent upon the supervisor of drawing to dress in 
a tasteful manner. One need not be a keen observer to know that children 
are susceptible to the influences of apparel, perhaps more especially in the 
case of a well-dressed woman. 

A glance over a company of supervisors of drawing is sufficient to 
show that more thought should be given by many to the application of 
the principles of art to dressing. Teachers of good taste should certainly 
be garbed becomingly. 

If the supervisor of drawing is to influence the public taste, he must 
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himself be a person of taste. This can only be true when he constantly 
aims to keep in touch with those things which are best in all lines of 
artistic endeavor. Without becoming a dile/ante, he should know some- 
thing of all the principal branches of the fine and applied arts. He 
should thoroughly know and practice with increasing skill some one 
of those branches. For unless he be an artist, as well as a teacher of the 
arts, how shall he teach with authority? 


The following treat upon some of the points suggested in the foregoing 
paper: 

Burrace, S. & Baitry, H. T. ‘‘School Sanitation and Decoration.” (1899 ) 
A practical study of health and beauty in their relations to the public 
schools, with illustrations, showing both what should be avoided 
and should be done in the decoration of school buildings and rooms. 

Baitry, H. T. & Sarcent, W. ‘‘Industrial Drawing.” (tgo1.) A report of 
the agent for the promotion of Industrial Drawing in Mass., giving a 
suggestive outline of a course in drawing for the public schools. 

‘‘¢TuHe City Beautirut.” Municipal Affairs. December. (1899.) Contains 
papers on the improving and beautifying of cities, advocating munici- 
pal art generally. 

‘CART AND LIFE AND THE BuiILpInG aND DecoraTion oF Citiks.” A series of 
lectures by members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, deliv- 
ered at the 5th Annual Exhibition, 1896. A collection of five addresses— 
1. ‘‘Of Art and Life,” by T. J. Coppzen-Sanperson, treating of general 

principles. 
2. ‘‘Of Beautiful Cities,” by W. R. LetHaty. Compares the London 
of to-day with medizeval cities. 
3. ‘Of the Decoration of Public Buildings,” by WaLTER Crane. 
4.  ‘*Of Public Spaces, Parks and Gardens,” by RrcinaLp BLomFIELD. 
5. ‘Of Color in the Architecture of Cities,” by Hatszy Ricarpo. 

Rosinson, C. M. ‘‘The Improvement of Towns and Cities.” Deals with 
many phases of the subject. (1901.) ae 

Roginson, J. B. ‘‘Principles of Architectural Composition.” An attempt 
to order and phrase ideas which have hitherto been only felt by the 
instinctive taste of designers. (1899.) 

MackalL, J. W. ‘The Life of William Morris.” Two Vols. (1899). 

Danna, JoHn Cotton. ‘‘Art Education and the Library”—in ‘‘Art Educa- 
tion,” for April, 1900. 

Warner, ANNETTE A. ‘‘The Furnishing of a House,” by Public School 
Children —in ‘‘ Art Education,” for May, rgoo. | 

Parsons, Frank Atvan. ‘‘ Design a Stimulus in all School Subjects "—in 
“Art Education,” for March, 1900. 
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Hite PRINCIPLES OF CONS FRUGC- 
EEVE DESIGN: 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


SINGLE class-room experience will make clear fundamental principles 

and furnish a guide to the method of teaching Constructive Design. 

For inaccurate work in mechanical drawing the pupils blame their 

blunt pencil points. A pencil-sharpener is required. What sort of a 
sharpener will be the best? A piece of fine emery cloth or sand-paper. 
How large a piece or rather how small a piece will do? Take a piece of 
waste paper and show how you would, naturally, whet your pencil to a fine 
point. (The pupils doso and produce every variety of scratch from _y to 
z). Take the scissors and cut around your mark with straight lines to 


show how large an oblong of sand-paper you think would be sufficient for 
you. Now, how would you hold this while sharpening the pencil? On 
the desk? Would not the paper become very black, after a time, and soil 
the fingers with which you held it? You would glue it upon a strip of 
wood. How thick? As thin as possible without bending too much when 
used. Yes; and how hold the wood? The strip of wood might be long 
enough to allow one end to be used as a handle, Plate I, 2. Would it not 
be more conveniently held if that were worked into the form of a handle? 
Yes, Like d? Not necessarily. The strop, let us call it, will always be 
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held in the left hand and used the same side up. What shape would ex- 
actly fit the fingers of your left hand, as you would naturally hold the 
strop? Yes, c. Is this pleasing to the eye as well as to the hand? 

Having now discovered the essential elements of the strop, let us put 
them into the most beautiful form possible. Would you have the body ot 
the strop exactly the size of the sand-paper? Why? Which is most 
pleasing; d, e, 4, org? Which could be made most neatly, with the least 
trouble? How may the outline be made more pleasing? By introducing 
curves. Where? Here at # is the pencil-sharpener model to be found 
throughout this country in manual training courses. Is it a model pencil- 
sharpener? Why is the sand-paper wedged-shaped? Does it correspond 
with the natural movement of the hand in sharpening a pencil? Is 
that shape more easily measured and cut from the sheet? Why is the 
lower end of the strop rounded? For beauty? Does it harmonize with 
the lower edge of the sand-paper? One would naturally rest that end 
of the strop on the desk, but the rounded end makes an unstable bearing. 
Beauty must not interfere with use. Why not introduce the curve at the 
handle where it will please both hand and eye and not detract from a 
useful element? We will refine the outline of the handle. If the handle 
is to be symmetrical! it may be like z, k, 4 m, or m, or any other type 
which strikes our fancy and possesses unity. If the one-sided handle 
is chosen the problem is more difficult. The whole must possess bal- 
ance, whether bi-symmetrical or not. The most obvious improvement is 
that indicated by the dotted line in 0. The shoulders may be modified 
as in ~, or the contour changed asinz. That protuberance in the midst 
of the left side is an awkward thing to manage pleasantly. To be endura- 
ble it must fall into some sort of harmonious relation with the other 
elements, perhaps asin s. But why keep it at all? It is not really nec- 
essary. The handle like ¢is more graceful and just as grateful to the fin- 
gers of the hand. The unity of this arrangement of curves becomes 
evident as soon as they are seen completed as in wz. 

Now, is a pencil-sharpener an object worthy of greater enrichment 
than that afforded by good proportions and refined outlines? If so, it might 
be enriched in various ways; by color alone or by ornament, painted, in- 
laid or carved. In such cases the enrichment must not interfere with the 
use of the object, or be out of harmony with the lines of the design already 
established. In a word, the enrichment should have some vital relation . 
to the essential lines of the object. Suppose, for example, ¢ should be en- 
riched. Ifthe ornament is incised it might be very simple, merely the 
completion of a spiral asv. If inlaid, the lines might follow the contour 
and emphasize the eye of the spiral asin w. If modeled, the spiral might 
again determine the arrangement of the ornamental details asin x. 
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Here then are the steps: /7rs/, The Idea; its requirements and con- 
ditions. Second, The essential Elements. Zhird, The Co-ordination and 
refinement of parts. Mour‘h, The Enrichment of parts. Each of these 
deserves consideration somewhat in detail. 


THE IDEA. 


HE whaleback steamship was built around an idea, namely, the 
carrying of the largest possible amount of grain at the least possi- 
ble cost. All fine art, structural or pictural, is the free and ade- 

quate embodiment of some idea. ‘‘This amounts to enunciating the 
requirement that the idea, and its plastic mould as concrete reality, are to 
be made completely adequate to one another.” * 

The idea determines the form. The Hebrew believed that Israel was 
God’s chosen people; to be kept separate from all other nations of the 
world; he believed that the men of Israel were to be held in honor above 
women; that the priests were more holy that unconsecrated men, and 
that the high priest was holier than all, except Jehovah, who alone was 
perfect, dwelling in almost unapproachable glory, alone with himself. 
With this ideal in mind consider Herod’s temple. First, inmost, and 
highest, was the abode of the Shekinah, the Holy of Holies, a perfect hol- 
low double cube of gold, into which no one was allowed to enter except 
the High Priest and he but once a year. Then came the Holy Place with 
its golden altar of incense, its golden candlestick and its golden table. 
Outside this and at a lower level was the Court of the Priests, then the 
Court of Israel; beyond this and still lower was the Court.of the Women 
of Israel. Below this and outside, extending all around, was the Outer 
Court, a great open space surrounded by a low wall bearing signs warning 
Gentiles to keep out upon pain of death. Beyond this wall and at the 
lowest level was the Court of the Gentiles. It was all the adequate em- 
bodiment of the Idea in a form peculiarly appropriate to the Idea itself. 
The form of the great church of San Sophia speaks of a time prior to the 
development of the elaborate ritual of medizeval Christendom, with its 
processions of priests and its surpliced double choirs. A Gothic cathedral 
is the perfect embodiment of that spirit of ecclesiasticism, but its form is 
‘wholly inappropriate to modern congregational worship, where a living 
man takes the place of the symbol upon the alter, where all take active 
part in the service, and the mysteries ‘of light and life are substituded for 
the mysteries of gloom and death. The modern church adapted to the 
congregational form of worship is exceedingly rare. A through express 


*Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, Chapter 5, Section 2. 
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train of Pullman cars is about the best piece of thoroughly American ap- 
plied art to be found between the two oceans. Itis the free and adequate 
embodiment of an idea under the stress of circumstances. The seats 
transformable into berths, and the dining car, were necessitated by the 
immense distances to be traversed; the library car, the bath and the 
barber’s shop came because of the culture and cleanliness of the American 
people. The vestibule was added to elimate noise and dust and to increase 
the comfort of passengers ; electric lights were installed in every section 
to shorten the long nights, and the stenographer came to enable business 
men to make the most of their time during the long days. As Emerson 
puts it, such a train ‘‘leaves nothing but pure space to be conquered.” 
The exigencies of an idea are responsible for our sky-scrapers, and our 
elevated railways and subways. 

In adapting ourselves to new conditions we are often hampered by 
precedent. It requires genius to meet fairly and squarely the demands of 
an new idea and embody that idea adequately in beautiful forms. Take, 
for example, the chandelier. Once it consisted of a receptacle for oil with 
radiating pipes suspended by chains, Plate II., AJ. When gas was intro- 
duced the receptacle was no longer necessary, but nevertheless it remained. 
The central support now became of necessity a hollow rod, but the de- 
signers kept an echo of the spreading chains in the ornamental append- 
ages of the chandelier, B. Electricity came, an entirely new means of 
lighting, but the designers, as a whole, held to the old forms of gas fixtures, 
C. Messrs. Blackall & Newton, the architects of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
were among the first to solve the new problem successfully. The novel 
element contributed by electricity is a bulb at the end of a wire. They 
dropped the wire from the ceiling, attached to the end of it asimple device 
for multiplying and spreading the wires for individual lamps, and then 
suspended the lamps at different levels to diffuse the light, as in D. The 
result is a piece of good constructive design—‘‘a free and adequate em- 
bodiment of the idea in a form peculiarly appropriate to the idea itself.” * 

Whether the result is to be a Palace of Justice or a pen-wiper, the first 
question for the designer is, then, What is the idea to be embodied? That 
idea once apprehended in all relations will determine plan, material and 
details. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS. 
ROM what has been said it may be inferred that the essential elements 
in any object are determined by the Idea, that they lie enfolded so 


to speak within the Idea itself. That is true to a much larger extent — 
than many designers seem willing to admit. 


* Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Arts, Chater 5, Section 3z. 
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. For example, a little pamphlet is required to give information concern- 
ing Liveries. It is desirable to have it illustrated with half-tones from 
photographs of men in livery. The booklet should be of convenient size 
to slip into the pocket for reference. At once the essential elements are 
evident: rs/, Long and narrow pages, to be in keeping with the pro- 
portions of the figures in costume, and to fit the average inside pocket. 
Second, Laid paper, to take half-tones, Third, A cover of texture and 
color which will not soil easily. Fourth, So attractive a pamphlet that it 
will be kept for its beauty, not thrown into the waste basket. Once there 
it will never serve for reference. /7/th, Inasmuch as the outside will in- 
evitably first strike the eye, a well designed cover is essential. Or, again, 
take for example such an object as a table. The essential elements in a 
table are a plain surface supported at a given level. But what sort ofa 
table is required? If the table top is to be very small and its burden light, 
the essentials may be a top, a standard, and legs as shown at E. Ifa 
larger top is required, four legs may be necessary, in which case for 
strength the body must be emphasized, and possibly the legs braced at 0. 
Thus new elements become essential. A dining table must be more 
substantial, for the top required has greater area, and the weight to be 
supported is greater. Braces from leg to leg might interfere with the 
diners, and a central support might become essential. If the table is to be 
moved often, or if it is very heavy, castors become essential and these may 
necessitate a modification in the shape of the leg. 

A further study of the essential elements of an object will lead to the 
selection of appropriate materials and the adoption of right constructive 
principles. Dining tables of iron, umbrella stands of wood alone, candle- 
sticks of fragile porcelain, copper cornices, and monuments made of tin, 
are absurd as Cinderella’s slippers of glass. They are childish, and they 
please children only. -The treatment of any material should be in accord 
with its nature. Arches of wood, columns of bricks, classic orders in iron, 
basket work of porcelain or glass, all such are contrary to the fundamental 
principles of structural design. Appropriate material must be well put 
together. A thing should be made as strongly as its work demands. No 
external semblance of beauty can compensate for fatal weakness in struc- 
ture. Tenement blocks which fall of their own weight, chairs which 
break at the joints, hinges which pull out, and all other things which perish 
in the using when they should endure hard use, are inexcusable. When 
material of the appropriate kind offers a choice in colors and textures, that 
should be selected which will afford the utmost beauty in the finished 
product. 

Whatever the subject, the essential elements, materials and processes 
of construction may be determined by reflection and common sense. The 
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danger is that through the influence of precedent, unessential elements 
will be retained; that through the desire to be ‘‘original” structural 
elements will be introduced to serve merely as a basis for decoration. 
The best designers find in the essential elements of structure the key of all 
desirable enrichments. 


BEAUTY OF FORM. 


HE crude log furniture of the pioneer is adequate so far as usefulness 
to the body is concerned, and in the crude log hut it has a cer- 
tain elementary sort of beauty because in harmony with its 

environment; but such furniture in a framed house is at once felt to be out 
of place. It may be just as useful to the body, but it is no longer useful 
to the spirit. The human spirit demands harmony and beauty in form. 

Beauty in form is brought about through the co-ordination and refine- 

ment of the essential elements in an object. In the co-ordination of parts 
two fundamental principles are to be observed: Jirs/, Parts which differ 
in function should differ in appearance. The four sides of a picture-frame 
to be placed flat upon the wall are properly alike, for all have the same 
function ; they are to hold glass, mat and picture in place, and separate 
picture from wall. But if a frame is to stand and support the picture after 
the manner of an easel, the lower part becomes foot and the top part 
crown, and the two should differin appearance. See Plate II, HandI. A 
man’s head differs in appearance from his feet! A cylindrical vase for 
flowers should be like J rather than like K, and a baluster like M, rather 
than like L, although L may do if the balustrade as a whole has an 
evident base and crown—emphasized by distinctive moldings. 


This principle is never disregarded in nature, nor in the finest 
structural design. By observing merely the clustered bases of the shafts 
about a pier, one familiar with Gothic architecture can distinguish be- 
tween those which support the clerestory walls and those which sup- 
port the roof; and in some instances it is possible to trace every rib in 
the vaulting, every ornamental molding in the arches to its character- 
istic source at the base of the pier. Such structures give new meaning 
to Emerson’s line. 

‘‘These temples grew as grows the grass.” 

The whole is an unfolding of a single germinal idea, each pier 
and shaft, each molding and rib existed in embryo, in the original plan, as 

‘‘Young buds lie in the root’s white core.” 

This suggests the second principle of structural design, namely : 
Parts should be vitally related to each other and to the whole. In 
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the Greek vase on Plate III, the handle does not appear as some- 
thing added from without, like a tack driven into a stick; it appears 
to have been added by growth from within; an integral part of the 
whole, a necessity arising from the very nature of the thing. More- 
over the parts are all organized into a symmetrical whole. This 
vase is bisymmetrical upon an axis through the handle and upon 
the original the ornament upon the body is so disposed as to 
balance the handle when the vase is placed so that the handle appears 
in profile. The vase conforms to that great law in nature illustrated so 
well in the birds and.in man, namely, the law of perfect symmetry. 
An object constructed according to that law has both the beauty arising 
through bilateral arrangement and through balanced arrangement of parts. 
A good piece of structural design is as complete and homogeneous as a 
violin, or a poppy head, a canoe, or a pickerel. 

Even when essential parts are properly co-ordinated, such unity can- 
not be secured except by refining and interrelating the parts to perfec- 
tion. The object must have what is sometimes called ‘‘style.” Here the 
superficial designer goes astray. He thinks at once of some historic style— 
his object shall be Greek or Gothic or Louis XIV., or something else. 
True style is something more fundamental. It is that indefinable some- 
thing which the actions of a man possess, because permeated throughout 
by a common quality. It is that indefinable something which the prod- 
ucts of a craftsman have, because permeated throughout by his person- 
ality. It is that unity which an object possesses when every detail is 
influenced by some dominant element. It is style which makes styles. 

Take, for example, a Greek vase. Here is a drawing from one direct. 
Plate III., Fig. 1. Notice how one curve, the ‘‘curve of force” (shown on 
Plate IV. at A) and one ratio, ‘‘a rhythmic half” determine everything. 
The sixteen curves of the vase as seen in profile are identical in kind, 
varying in proportions only. The neck has two rhythmically related 
masses, dark and light; so has the body ; so has the foot. The lip is 
light above the end, dark below. The handle dark outside and light in- 
side. All ornament (omitted in the drawing) is either dark or light or 
light or dark. Could any plan be simpler for securing unity of effect, 
style, beauty? 

Of the two elements which determine ‘‘style” the first to be con- 
sidered by the designer is proportion. Pleasing proportions depend upon 
thythmic measures, The simplest form of rhythmic measure is in the 
Greek fret, Plate III., Fig. 3, where a single unit of measure, a quarter inch 
perhaps, determines the length of every part. That unit is the greatest 
common divisor of the pattern, the element which ‘‘ permeates every 
part” and gives ‘‘style.” The rhythm of measures need not in every 
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case be so obvious, but in every case there must be some sort of recogniz- 
able orderly relationship between the measures ; one dominant, the others 
subordinated in a series controlled by some ratio. For example, in this 
Greek vase previously mentioned, the body is dominant, the neck sec- 
ondary, and the foot third in measure. Each is divided rhythmically as 
the diagram, with its measures taken directly from the original, will show. 
The lengths of foot, neck and body have been set off on the lines C, D, E, 
placed a half inch apart on the line AB, and a line drawn through their 
extremities intersecting AB at the point e. Upon E has been fixed the 
point m, according to the measure of dark upon the body of the vase. A 
line from m to the point e, cuts the lines D and C at the points dividing 
dark from light in the neck and foot of the vase. The ratio Em-dark : 
mh-light, becomes the theme which repeated, inverted, and echoed here 
and there, gives us the harmony in this Greek vase. Inasmuch as the 
width of the vase at its middle point is one-fourth the height, lines 2, oa, 
r, s, are set off on AB, one-eighth of an inch apart instead of one-half inch 
apart as in the case of the lines measuring heights. The point d is fixed 
upon s to indicate the greatest diameter of the body. A line from d 
parallel to the previous secant # e is now seen to cut the lines 7, 9, , at 
points which limit the measures of the diameters of the base, the lip, the 
node of the neck and the junction between base and body which is 
identical with that of the node. The back of a Greek bronze mirror is 
shown upon Plate III, Fig. 2. Ata glance one sees the ratio O:c echoed 
in C:c and in O:0. When measured with our standard inch the widths 
t, k, m, n, in the original, are approximately 5, 12, 17, 29-sixteenths. That 
is, the sum of two measures is the length of the next larger measure. In 
designing, measures may be chosen to give analagous or contrasting 
masses, to suggest lightness or solidity according to the exigencies of the 
case, but in any event they should be consistent. 
Consistency in line, as illustrated in the Greek vase, is no less 
important. Take another illustration from Greek art. Consider the 
fragment of an Ionic Capital from the Propyle, Athens, shown on Plate 
IV. Every part of the exquisite original echoes the ‘‘infinite curve” of 
the echinus, produced in one case to its logical conclusion in the spiral, 
and in another case doubled upon itself to form a reversed curve. Every 
part is permeated with a single motive, hence the fragment possesses a 
unity quite foreign to the works of some modern architects. Consistency 
in line is illustrated in a very elementary way in the handle of the pencil- 
sharpener, Plate I. In & all the curves are circular; in/ all are ellip- 
tical; in m, oval; in 7 elliptical curves are combined in such a way that 
the angle is emphasized as an element in the design ; in 2 oval curves are 
grouped to emphasize the ‘‘round corner” as anelement. In the furniture 
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of the ‘‘ United Crafts,” the straight line and massiveness may be said to 
dominate the style. The ‘‘new art” of Germany and England, may be 
said to be dominated by the ‘‘erratic curve” (Plate IV., B) and vitality. 
Their products appear to have grown into shape. 


ENRICHMENT. 


[ the best structural design, the enrichment is in some way vital and 
characteristic. 

If it is enrichment by means of color, the natural color of the material 
is seized upon by the designer as the most appropriate. This is brought 
out by working the surfaces to the proper texture, or by adding a filling or 
polish. If greater variety of color is desirable the self-color.of the mate- 
rial is made the key to the harmony, or the possible modifications of that 
color determine the scheme. The natural colors of woods, clays, metals, 
are the best basis for color harmonies. Such harmonies usually improve 
with age. Perhaps the most beautiful exterior color effect in the world is 
that of the Pantheon with twenty-four hundred years of sunsets upon its 
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marble walls. And one of the most beautiful interior effects is that of San 
Sophia where antique marbles, smoothed but not polished, combine with 
bronze and ruddy gold to produce an unrivalled bloom of color, a gentle 
glory like the reflection of a rainbow upon the bosom of a cloud. 

If the enrichment is to be by means of form elements, these two will 
be suggested by the idea, the parts of the object themselves, and their 
relations. The finish of Dutch gables in brick, of the palace of Belisarius, 
Constantinople, in bricks of two colors and stone, are examples of the 
application of this principle. The ornamental details of wrought iron 
work, such’as one finds in Nuremberg, are often admirable illustrations of 
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the same principle, which may be applied down to the most common- 
place element, such as a nut. The judicious use of a three-corned file will 
change a nut to a thing of beauty, as is proven by the work of some 
Delft blacksmith, here sketched by the side of the Dutch gable. The 
ornamental treatment of essential elements is admirably shown in the 
corner of a treasure box from Munich. The nail- 
heads and metal straps which hold the corners of the 
box secure, emphasize the general truth that the secret 
of effective ornament lies hidden within the object to 
be ornamented. 

The limits beyond which ornamentation should 
not go are also fixed by the nature of the object. The 
uses of a table require that its top should be a plain 
ae surface ; carved ornament upon it is therefore out of 

Huns. place. A chair leg must be strong; hence a leg so 
curved and carved that none of the fibers of the grain are continuous is to 
be condemned. A picture frame must be of subordinate interest, hence, if 
its ornament attracts attention which should be given to the pict it is 
improperly ornamented. 

In structural design ornament may well be limited to the enrichment 
of essential elements. The old rule is safe. Ornament construction; do 
not construct ornament. Ornament should be appropiate to the material, 
the character, and the uses of the thing ornamented. Ornament should 
always be kept subordinate to the thing itself, lest one look for cake and 
find only frosting ; for a woman, and find only jewelry and frills. 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 


First. —Zhe ldea determines the form. 
Precedent may help, but must not hamper the designer. 


SeconD.—The Lssential elements are the basis for design. 
These suggest appropriate materials and processes of manufacture. 
Tuirp.—Beauty of form arises through co-ordination and refinement of paris. 
Parts which differ in function should differ in appearance. 
Parts should be vitally and consistently related in function. 
Parts should be consistently related in their measures and outlines. 
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Fourtu.—Leauiiful enrichment is subordinate to the object as a whole. 
Coloring is to be related to the natural colors of the materials em- 
ployed. 
Ornament is to be related to the essential parts, and influenced by 
their functions. 
It must not be inconsistent with the idea of the object. 


The miller dreams not at what cost 

The quivering millstones hum and whirl, 
Nor how for every turn are tossed 
Armfuls of diamond and of pearl. 


But Summer cleared my happier eyes 
With drops of some celestial juice 

To see how Beauty underlies 
Forevermore each form of use. 


* * * * 
In that new childhood of the Earth 
Life of itself shall dance and play, 


Fresh blood in Time’s shrunk veins make mirth 
And labor meet delight half-way. —Lowel/. 
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VENETIAN IRON WORK 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOGBS 


By WILLIAM J. EDWARDS. 


HERE should always be a close connection between thinking and the 
expression of thought. Much time has been spent in theorizing ; but 
it is a question whether enough time has been given in our courses 

to expression through systematic hand training. Principles of good design 
have been taught, with more or less success, until the pupils have acquired 
the power to embody these principles in designs for printed fabrics, wall— 
papers, book-covers, head and tail pieces, etc. Such results have been 
satisfactory as far as they have gone. They all end with the suggestion 
or pattern. How often we hear the question, ‘‘ How would my design 
look if made?” The pupil is half satisfied with the answer that it would be 
a fine piece of work if constructed. The finished objectis only a dream to 
him. Designs for wall-paper, carpets and book-covers may be beautiful 
examples of composition and color; but how many of them are of any 
practical value to the manufacturer? Neither the pupil nor anybody else 
can make anything from it. As long as he is not to make the object from 
his design he never knows how useless it is for any industrial purpose. 
The expression is incomplete. 

When a pupil designs and makes an object ever so simple, and that 
object expresses his best thoughts, and is the result of his own efforts, he 
has a valuable piece of property. He has something that he would not 
give up without considerable sacrifice. Itis his own. He was artist and 
artisan, designer and craftsman, inventor and manufacturer. The idea 
has been carried to completion and found to be successful. 

It is for the purpose of giving the pupils an opportunity to apply their 
designs, that bent iron work has been introduced in some of our schools. It 
is, in the true sense of the word, an industry. Venice is the place of origin 
of bent iron work, whence we get more samples than from any other part 
of Italy. It is quite modern, and probably developed from the old Italian 
forged iron-work of the Seventeenth Century. One cannot help being 
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fascinated by the numerous and beautiful forms made of iron, which one 
sees hanging in the shop windows of that romantic city, the work so rich 
and at the same time simple and inexpensive. 

The nature of bent iron work makes it better adapted to upper gram- 
mar grades. Some understanding of the elementary principles of structural 
design is necessary before we can expect satisfactory original forms. 
Theory should precede practice. By a careful observation of nature the 
pupil can be led to see the appropriate form and structural beauty in 
objects. The fitness of things in form, size, color, etc., will soon become 
plainly understood. He should know that a design is not good unless it 
is appropriate and fits its purpose in every way, and that beauty is 
always subordinate. In the study of elements of beauty contained in 
useful objects, it is absolutely necessary that an abundance of material 
be at hand in the form of objects themselves or illustrations. Let him 
see how important neatness and accuracy are in the development of 
structural beauty. The elements of proportion, regularity, contrast, 
variety, curvature and simplicity should be discovered through the study 
of collected examples of applied design. 

When the time comes for orginal work, a mistake is often made in 
asking the pupil to evolve something from inner consciousness. Heshould 
be first familiar with good examples of designs made by others. It would 
be well for him to construct a good specimen from a copy, thus becoming 
familiar with the material and its limitations. More or less mechanical 
drawing will be necessary as a language for expressing his ideas in a 
conventional way upon paper. The pupil is ready to make some 
industrial design when he realizes that the object must be both useful and 
beautiful. Useful through appropriate material, form, size, etc.; beautiful 
through neatness, accuracy, regularity and the various other elements 
which have been previously studied. 

Bent iron work is a desirable medium with which to work. _ Its 
practice is not accompanied by noise or mess, and though not exactly 
easy—since no art that is worth practising is easy—it is at least not 
difficult of acquisition by any pupil who will give time and trouble to 
learning the elements, and possesses a taste and an eye for decorative 
form. Itis cheap, and can be converted into decorative forms without 
the expenditure of excessive force. The children become so interested in 
the work that many of them will construct at home various useful objects 
for themselves and their friends. 
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EQUIPMENT. 
The requisite tools are few. 


tS 


STOCK. 


A pair of ‘‘flat-nose” pliers for breaking, straightening and 
joining. 


. A pair of round-nose pliers for bending and making the curves. 


Additional tools are useful but not absolutely necessary ; thus a 
pair of rolling cutter shears for a class—room will be found a great 
aid, but work requiring rivets had better not be attempted as 
drills and hammers will then be required. 


The iron is sold ‘in coils of fifty feet, varying from % in. to ¥ in. 
in width; in. iron is the best for general work. Binders of the 
same width as the iron can be bought in packages containing 
one hundred each. Small wire for binding cross-pieces will be 
necessary. Stock can be purchased of the different firms which 
deal in Manual Training Supplies. Occasionally a piece of heavy 
iron will be needed which can be bought at any blacksmith 
shop. Norway iron is best as it can be bent cold without 
breaking. Strips of wood can be used for some purposes and 
blackened when finished. When wide bands are required use 
sheet tin. ‘To preserve the finished iron from rust while main- 
taining the character of iron, it is best to paint it all over with a 
dead black. The paint should be applied with a camel-hair 
brush. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES. 
To break the iron to any length. 


This is done by holding the iron with the square-nose pliers at 
the place to be broken, and with the left hand sharply bending 
the remainder of the strip up and down till it breaks off. This 
exercise should be practised until a strip of iron can be accurately 
cut at any given length. 


To form the C-curve. 


This is done by holding the piece of iron to be curved, firmly in 
the left hand, taking the round-nose pliers in the right hand, and 
with them grasping the strip at the end and gradually bending 
it round to form a spiral. A regulated movement of the pliers 
up and down the iron, combined with a slight twisting motion, 
will cause the iron to bend perfectly accurately. Tightly—twisted 
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ends should be avoided, for when there are many curves of small 
dimensions, the result is not pleasing. These tightly-twisted 
ends are not found in Italian iron work. When the spiral is 
formed at one end take the opposite end and bend in the same 
way, holding it so that the curve will be aC. Various modifica- 
tions of the C-curve should be made by the pupil until he can 
form the iron into beautiful and graceful shapes. Practice will 
be required before the curves are quite perfect; but, if faulty, 
they can be corrected by the flat--nose pliers which, if carefully 
applied, will take out all the angles and kinks. Some forms of 
C-curves are shown on plate V. 


To form the S—curve. 
The S-curve is formed in the same way as the C-curve, except 
that the second curve is reversed. By manipulation of the flat 
and round-nose pliers any other of the numerous curves and 
scrolls can be made. 

Joining. 
Hold firmly in the left hand the pieces to be joined, slip a binder 
around them, and give a pinch on one end of the binder with 
the flat-nose pliers ; bend the other end with the pliers till they 

' both meet, then press till the joint is quite firm. As the binders 

are made to fasten two pieces of iron only, it will be necessary 
to make special binders for fastening several pieces of iron at the 
same joint, or wire can be used instead. It is better, however, 
to so construct the object that only two thicknesses of iron will 
come at one joint. 

Joining rings. 
Rings are joined either by making a lap—joint and fastened by 
two binders, or by means of hooks formed with the flat-nose 
pliers.. The choice will depend upon the conditions. See plate 
V. for illustrations. 

Connecting straps. 
These, after being cut the desired length, should first be doubled 
towards the centre (see illustration), then opened out ready to 
be fastened by binders. 


METHOD OF WORK. | 
Numerous suggestive sketches should be made by the pupil. 
His ideas may not be satisfactory. He will need to change and 
modify his design so as to make it practical and beautiful. The 
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greatest trouble will be in keeping the construction simple. The 
leading lines should first be thought out, the details added later. 
The strength as well as beauty of the construction is dependent 
upon a few bold lines. When the preliminary sketch has been 
criticized, corrected and accepted, a full size working drawing 
should be made on heavy brown paper. Manilla paper is good, 
because it does not soil as easily as the lighter papers. The 
object of the working drawing is to enable the pupil to see the 
exact size and shape of each piece of iron as he is forming it. 
He will need to constantly place his work upon the drawing as a 
test of its correctness. When several irons are similar in form 
and size it is well not to depend wholly upon the drawing, but to 
match the pieces by placing them one over the other. After 
completing all the parts it is best to arrange them upon the draw- 
ing to see that they fit perfectly. They should then be joined 
together. Leading irons should be fastened first, leaving the 
details until the last. Binders should be used as often as 
necessary, and each joint made secure before the next one is 
attempted. When the form is finished it should be painted at 
at once to prevent rusting. 

The following objects are suggested as problems for design. Several 
of the forms are illustrated. 

Letter Rack, Vase Mount, Match Holder, Candlestick, Photograph 
Frame, Flower-pot Holder, Tea-pot Stand, Wall Bracket, Candle Bracket, 
Cake Dish Frame, Bon—bon Dish Frame, Hanging Vase Holder, Frame 
for Hanging Lamp, Newspaper Rack, Grille, Frame for Table Lamp, 
Candelabra Pendant with Chain, Lantern. 


% 
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Peery boy CHOLROGISTS ON “THE 
PEAGCHIN GOR TEE 


MANUAL ARTS. 


By VICTOR I. SHINN. 


HIS paper will be devoted mainly to simple statements of some of 
the concepts of current psychology. A number seem to be 
particularly important and valuable as to the educational interpre- 

tations than can be made from them. Of these, Mental Development and 
Organic Adaptation seem to be of special moment, and should receive 
the attention of all interested in education. The Manual Arts must be 
organized in the light of their teachings. School conditions should be ad- 
justed to them, and* ‘‘The course of study constructed to harmonize with 
the growth of the child; the kind, variety and due proportion of subjects 
selected, answering to the needs and powers of a given period of growth; 
and those modes of presentation selected that will cause the material to 
to enter vitally into growth.” 

The question naturally arises, what help may we expect from 
psychology? Prof. James, in his ‘‘Talks to Teachers,” says, ‘‘Every- 
where the instruction must agree with the teachings of psychology, but 
need not be necessarily the only kind of instruction that should so agree. 
To know psychology is absolutely no guarantee, that we shall be good 
teachers. To advance to that result we must have an additional endow- 
ment, a happy tact and ingenuity to tell us what definite things to 
say and do when the pupil is before us. Psychology narrows the path 
for experiment and trial; leads us to form a concept of what we are about ; 
what the young mind is; and to form rational methods of instruction.” 

The older psychology assumed an identity of mind in the child and in 
the adult. The child-mind was an adult-mind in everything but size. 
Says Baldwin,t ‘‘The older idea of the soul, was of a fixed substance with 
fixed attributes. Under such a conception the man was father to the 
child. What the adult mind discovered in itself was true, and wherein 


* Dewey—Psychology of the Elementary Curriculum. 
+ Baldwin.—Mental Development. 
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the child lacked it fell short of the true stature. If account was taken of 
the child-mind at all it was interpreted up to the revelations of the man- 
mind. If the adult-mind showed the presence of principles not observable 
in the child-mind, it was supposed, nevertheless, that they were really 
present in the child-mind beyond reach of observation.” 

The believers in this theory, long *‘‘Emphasized abstract ideas, 
generalizations, etc.—‘‘reason,” so called, but in reality other people's 
ideas as formulated in books.” Their philosophy in time led to the building 
up of a mass of traditions which powerfully influenced every attempt to 
adjust school conditions to the better knowledge of the needs of the child. 

As psychology broadened and became more exact, another and more 
comprehensive concept of the mind led to a very different educational 
philosphy. The genetic idea came in to modify the older theory. 

+Genetic psychology, ‘‘concerns itself with questions of mental evolu- 
tion and development. The terms development and evolution suggest the 
two great departments: the development of the individual mind, and the 
evolution of mind in the history of the animal series, and of man. For the | 
former CHILD (inrant) PSYCHOLOGY is used. In the latter there are 
again two departments: Mental evolution in the animals and man, treated 
by RACE PSYCHOLOGY ; and its differential forms in the human species 
treated by FOLK PSYCHOLOGY. 

The genetic concept gives us functional psychology to succeed faculty 
psychology ; instead ofa fixed substance we have a concept of mind as 
a growing developing activity; instead of beginning with the most 
elaborate exhibition of this growth and development we find ‘‘szmple achwvi- 
ties in the child, but more complex activities 1n the adult. The simpler ele- 
ments come to be hidden under the forms of complexity which they build up.” 

This genetic concept appeals strongly to those who are looking for 
light in their endeavor to transform old eductional ideals to meet the needs 
of the child. They seem to get a clearer view of the phases of their task. 
It leads to many suggestions as to methods and makes possible intelligent 
inquiry and experiment. The genetic psychology gives as elements of 
of the eductional process : 


I. A concept of the mind asa process of growth; a thing constantly 
changing and presenting distinctive phases of capacity and 
interest at different periods. 


II. The idea that should manifestations of function appear in the adult 
mind (consciousness) and not in the child-mind, such new 


* Dewey—Psychology of the Elementary Curriculum. 
+ Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
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manifestations must, if possible, be interpreted by those already 
present in the child-mind. 


III. The idea that the child’s mental functions proceed from the 
simple to the complex as his development goes on. 


IV. The theory that development is a process of involution, as well as 
evolution, and that the simpler operations of the mind soon 
become so complex, that it is impossible to trace back the 
individual steps of the series. 


V. Theidea that mental processes not only increase in complexity 
but in definiteness. 

All through organic evolution, higher functional forms are reached 
from lower. This is true in mentaldevelopment. At certain periods new 
combinations appear seemingly as new functions. Some uncertainty as 
to this rise of function may be avoided if certain principles of mental 
development are kept in view. Baldwin notes that *‘‘We can fix no 
absolute time in the history of the mind, at which a certain mental func- 
tion takes its rise. Like any organic growth, the nervous system may 
develop faster under more favorable conditions, or more slowly under 
less favorable ones, and the growth of mental function is largely 
dependent upon such organic growth. The possibility of the occurrence 
of a mental phenomenon, must be distinguished from its necessity. It 
follows from the principle of growth itself, that the order of development 
of the mental functions is constant, and normally free from variation.” 

The stages of the child’s growth are quite clearly marked, +‘‘ He begins 
his earliest experience, with blank sensations and pleasure and pain, with- 
the motor adaptations to which they lead, passes into a stage of apprehen- 
sion of objects, with response to them by suggestion, imitation, invention, 
etc., gets to be more less self-controlled, imaginative and volitional, and 
ultimately becomes reflective, social and ethical. 


& 


HE whole tendency of current psychology is toward a functional view 
of experience, z. e., toward the view that memory is a form of menial 
reinstatement or habit; that character is a disposition for achon, that the 

brain develops by enlargement of function, and that ‘he mind proceeds upon 
ws past, even when tt does not know its indebtedness.” In this we have, as 


* Bald win.—Mental Development. 
+ Bald win.—Mental Development. 
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Prof. James says: ‘‘A complete renunciation of the business so industri- 
ously carried on in the text-books, of chopping up the mind into distinct 
units of composition, or faculties, numbering them off and labelling them 
by technical names. 

In arriving at a concept of mind, its relations to the world in which it 
is placed leads at once to the inquiry—How does it grow? How does it 
manage to adjust itself better and better to its environment? How is it 
that it can learn to do anything?” 

Baldwin, in his Mental Development, says: ‘‘ All stimulations to liv- 
ing matter z/ they take effect at all, tend to bring about movement or contrac- 
tion in the mass. This is now safely established as a phenomenon of 
mind (consciousness) ¢hat every sensation tends to bring about acton.” 
The mind reacts under the stimuli of its surroundings. He says further: 
‘‘The fundamental fact of reaction itself, at whatever stage it is looked 
at, from the lowest organism responding to the stimulations of light and 
food, to the highest manifestions of mind, is expressed in the principle, 
‘Every organic stimulus tends to express iuself in movement.” ‘This har- 
monizes with the statement of Prof. James, when he says, ‘‘That man, 
whatever else he be, is primarily a practical being whose mind is given 
him to aid in adapting himself to this world’s life.” That the mind is for 
reaction upon its surroundings is also directly implied in another statement 
by the same writer, that: ‘‘ Education is the organization of acquired habits 
of conduct and tendencies to behavior, taking behavior not in the narrow 
sense of manners, but in the very widest possible sense, as including 
every sort of fit reaction on the circumstances into which one may find 
himself brought by the vicissitudes of life.” 

In answer, the question as to how the child adapts himself to his 
environment, two great principles are brought out—Habit and Accommo- 
dation. 

* «The repetition of that which is worth repeating with the conserving 
of this worth, is habit. 

‘‘The adaptation to new conditions so that further useful reactions 
are secured progressively, which, at an earlier stage, would have been 
impossible, is accommodation. 

‘‘Physically, habit means readiness for function produced by previous 
exercise. 

‘‘Mentally, habit means loss of oversight by the mind, diffusion of 
attention, subsiding consciousness. 

‘‘Physically, accommodation means the breaking up of habit, the 
widening of the organic capacity for the reception of a new condition. 


* Baldwin.—Mental Development. 
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‘‘Mentally, accommodation is reviving consciousness, concentration 
of attention, voluntary control. 

‘‘Those things we have learned to do best, most definitely, most 
exactly, most unalterably, those things which require least thought, direc- 
tion, feeling, consciousness; all are due to the presence in such re- 
actions, of habit. On the other hand we find that the breaking up of habit, 
the effort to learn, the acquiring of new movements and co-ordinations of 
movements, is accommodation, and with it we find consciousness present 
in vivid and heightened form in proportion as the habit fought against 
is fixed and the road to new acquisition is an up-hillroad. The things the 
most imperfect and hard to effect, dwell in the very focus of the attention. 

‘‘Various functions which the individual has learned, illustrate this 
principle. Learning to act (doing) is just accommodation, nothing more, 
nothing less, speech, drawing, handwriting, piano-playing, working with 
tools, all motor activities, are what accommodation is, 7. e., adaptation to 
more complex and definite conditions.” 

The authority quoted-thus, reaches the conclusion ‘‘that accommoda- 
tion itself is the great deep seated habit of life,” and adds, ‘‘let us say 
once for all that every new thing is an adaptation, and every adaptation 
arises out of the bosom of old processes and is filled with old matter.” 
In order to acquire physical habit he further says, ‘‘there must be some 
incentive to make and keep the right kind of movement. The essential 
thing about habit then is this, the maintenance of advantageous stimula- 
tions by the organism’s own movement,” and ‘‘ when we come to mental 
development this is exactly the method also of that highest of all functions 
of accommodation, adaptation by volition. When we will to escape that 
which is brought upon us by the regular laws of nature, we simply adopt 
means of withdrawing from it by anticipation; and on the other hand we 
secure those pleasant and beneficial experiences which the environment of 
our lives would not in itself perhaps have brought us by willing to go out 
and find them.” 7 

The growth of the child in learning to know himself and his surround- 
ings, is growth in intelligence. To what he has inherited he adds a mag- 
nificent capacity of learning by imitative adaptation, the actions, thoughts 
and experiences of others. * ‘‘ His actual system of knowledge apart from 
the more or less fixed relationships of external nature, is that system of 
social environment in which he is born, or brought up. He goes on in 
the paths which the usages of society, the traditions of his elders, the in- 
stitutions ; civil, religious, pedagogical, conventional ; the forms of access- 
able literature, etc., open up before him.” The child learns to spell, write, 
read, conduct business, practice law or medicine, just as well as if he had 
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been predestined for that activity at birth. His parents may have some 
accomplishment and he may learn it of them. They may not have it and 
he learns it from some one else. It is passed to him as an inheritance, 
not physical but social. He is born into it. Its influence is real, and the 
reason it differs in its development in different individuals is that each 
individual has his also a physical heredity. The stage of development 
reached is thus the outcome of two factors, natural temperament and social 
heredity. The development of the natural disposition is always more or 
less into the channels opened up by the social force of environment. 


an 


AYS Dr. Dewey, ‘‘The tendency of genetic psychology is to conceive 
of the mind as a function of social life ; as not capable of operating 
or developing by itself, but receiving continual stimulus from social 

agencies. The chief difference between savagery and civilization is not 
the naked nature which each faces but the social heredity. This socially 
acquired inheritance operates in the individual only under present stimuli. 
It is through the social agencies that the child recapitulates in a few years, 
the progress which it has taken the race centuries to work out.” 

The learning capacity of the childis appealed to by this social heredity. 
His education, says Professor James, ‘‘ consists in the organizing of re- 
sources, of powers of conduct which shall fit him to his social and physi- 
cal world; all impressions made upon the child through pedagogical 
agencies should lead to the acquisition of capacities for behavior, (action), 
social, emotional, bodily, vocal, technical, or whatnot. Educational means 
in short, are little more than a mass of possibilities of reaction acquired at 
home, at school, or in the training of affairs.” ‘‘ Through it all,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘one general aphorism ought by logical rights to dominate the en- 
tire conduct of the teacher (and parent). ‘‘ No reception without reaction, 
no impression without correlative expression.” 

The first period of a child’s life, up to the eighth or ninth year, is one 
of constant action. During this period the play instinct is of great im- 
portance in his education. * ‘‘Play is a most important form of organic 
exercise. Actions in which the young of animals tend to indulge are those 
which the finished activities later require. This is an important indication 
that the play instinct as such has arisen to afford a sort of artificial recapit- 
ulation of the serious exertions of race progress.” Play gives flexibility 
of mind and body with self control. It gives the child a constant oppor- 
tunity for imitative learning and invention. 


* Baldwin.—Social and Ethical Interpretations. 
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EWEY’S application of the principles of psychology are practically 
these : * ‘‘Material is not presented in lessons as something to be 
learned, but rather as something to be taken up into the child’s own 

experience, through his own activity, in wearing, cooking, shop work, 
modelling, dramatic plays, conversation, discussion, story-telling, etc. 
These in turn are direct agencies. They are forms of motor or expressive 
activity. They are emphasized so as to dominate the school program, in 
order that the intimate connection between knowing and doing so character- 
istic of this period of child life) may be maintained. ‘The aim, then, is 
not for the child to go to school as a place apart, but rather in the school, 
so to recapitulate typical phases of his experience outside of the school, as 
to enlarge, enrich and gradually formulate that experience.” 

The Manual Arts extend this period into the years when ‘‘a change 
comes to the child from his growing sense of the possibility of more per- 
manent and objective results, and of the skill necessary to reach these 
results. The mere activity of the ‘‘ play period” no longer directly satis- 
fies. It must be felt to accomplish something, to lead up to definite and 
abiding outcome.” Each mechanical operation of the Manual Arts should 
be designed to hold some relation to the actual life ofthe child. Processes 
should become progressively more complex but related to the activities 
and accomplishments of the social existence he must later lead. As was 
said of the play instincts, the Manual Arts should offer important forms of 
organic exercise. The activities exercised should be those which will later 
be required. They should not depart from the order imposed by the 
law of development. They should be the simpler forms of the most com- 
plex activities of adult-hood. They must give flexibility of mind and body 
with self-control. They must give constant opportunity for imitative learn- 
ing and invention. 

t ‘‘ The beginning of the art impulse in children seems to appear in 
the occupations which serve to bring out the imagination. In the begin- 
ning of a career which is to be artistic in the most meagre way, the child 
must make for himself new combinations of the materials of his imitations. 

‘‘How does the mind invent anything new? or, put conversely : 
How far is what we call invention, really the creation of something new? 
There is no question in psychological circles to-day of the absolute mental 
creation which was formerly assumed. The newer doctrine of mental 
content holds that no elements of representation can get into conscious- 
ness except as they have been already present in some form in presenta- 
tion. The activities of consciousness are always conditional on the content 
of presentation and representation present at the time. These positions 
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make it impossible to hold that the mind can make anything ‘out of 
whole cloth.’ The former view leads us to look in all cases of imagination 
—even in all cases of invention—for elements of construction themselves 
more or less familiar beforehand to the thought of the person who makes 
the invention. The phrase ‘imagination is constructive, not creative,’ is the 
view of current psychology.” 

The doctrine as to consciousness is equally well established. Psychol- 
ogists look upon the activities felt in mind as being insome way involved 
with the mechanism of movements—either with the movements of the 
muscular system or with the phases of the attention. 

There is a way in which mind (consciousness) may be inventive. It 
may be asserted that the activities in some way give a new shape, form, 
synthesis, sifting, to the very contents out of which they themselves arise ; 
that they are not the chance outcome of the revived fragments of memory 
and fancy ; they are rather the new forms into which the materials of our 
thought are cast as the result of variations in our actions and the process 
of adaptation to the ends of utility. 

Baldwin formulates from the discussion of the above, two laws, to 
wit: ‘‘That what we do isa function of what we think ; and what we shall 
think is a function of what we have done.” The first we may observe as 
we look forward from the stand-point of the child, the latter as we look 
backward from any point inlife’s experience. The adult can invent only 
as he has done and thought in earlier years. 


The points may be summed as follows : 
1. Mindis a function, a growing, developing activity. 


2. All mental operations are functions (activities). 


3. The mental functions proceed from the simple to the complex. 
The simple elements come to be hidden under the complex 
forms they build up. 


4. Mind in the child exhibits itself as simple activities which are the 
same activities as those more complex of adult life. 


5. The brain develops by growth of function. 


6. The accidental appearance of a function must be distinguished 
from its normal appearance, which is free from variation. 


7. Character is a disposition for action. 
8. Every sensation sent to the brain tends to express itself in action. 
g. Man is a practical being whose mind is given for action. 


to. All things are learned and done through habit and accommoda- 
tion. 
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14. 


. Accommodation is adaptation to more complex and definite con- 


ditions. Every new thing is an adaptation. Every adaptation 
arises out of old processes. 


. The individual is dependent upon his social environment. 
13. 


The individual develops under the social influence in which he is 
placed. 


Education of the child consists in the organizing of powers of con- 
duct which shall fit him to his social and physical environment. 
It is the organization of acquired habits of conduct and tenden- 
cies to behavior. 


. There should be no reaction without expression ; no impression 


without correlative expression. 
The play instinct should be taken advantage of in education. 


. Play enables the child to recapitulate experience of race, to 


‘‘practice” the activities of later life. 


. The Manual Arts continue the experiences of the play period in an 


unbroken series. 


. Invention is recombination. 


What we do is a function of what we think; what we shall think 
is a resultant of what we have done. 


THE MANUAL ARTS IN: Eis 
MENTARY: SCHOOLS: 


By JAMES PARTON HANEY. 


HIS paper assumes a community of interests in the drawing, con- 
struction and design taught in the elementary school. It assumes 
that from an educational point of view, the ends and aims of these 

subjects are closely related. The assumption is far from being generally 
accepted. 

The Manual Arts are taught in many schools by advocates whose 
opinions widely diverge and whose reasons for such teaching frequently 
betray a sad lack of pedagogic underpinning.. Says one sharp critic, 
‘consciousness of the real import (of the Manual Arts) is still so weak 
that the work is often done in a half-hearted and confused way. The 
reasons assigned to justify it are painfully inadequate, and sometimes 
positively wrong.” More than one instructor of experience has been 
heard to assert that of all the questions which present themselves to the 
special teacher, none should claim more serious attention than the query 
as to ‘‘What are we teaching—what the tenets of its philosophy—what 
their application in practice?” y 

The introduction and development of the Manual Arts in the element- 
ary schools was, of necessity, no rapid and no simple process. Different 
forces, economic and educational worked to the end. The Kindergarten, 
Technical Institute and Art School contributed, while without the pro- 
fessional circle, the advocates of the Industrial School pleaded for a 
‘‘practical education.” Small wonder that various phases of the Arts 
were widely differentiated, and that widely varying reasons came to be 
entertained as to their place and function in the course of study. 

The Kindergarten offered a system of mother play, drawn from the 
nursery and clothed by Froebel in the symbolic philosophy of Schelling. 
In the Frobelian theory, the creative instinct was fostered and self activity 
emphasized. Unfortunately, the early Kindergarten practice saw much of 
the work in Drawing and Construction, narrow and formal, while to many 
teachers the romantic veil of ‘the philosophy served but to hide the educa- 
tional truths upon which the system was founded. 


oa 


The Technical School at the other end of the educational balance early 
threw its weight upon the beam. By the technical teacher constructive 
work and its associated drawing was regarded as a form of training aimed 
to give the student a knowledge of processes. A system of isolated graded 
exercises formed its course. Its ideals appeared in highly finished copies 
of models given for the sake of the skill to be gotten in technical manipu- 
lation. These ideals have profoundly affected the teaching of constructive 
work in the elementary schools. 

The Art School urged its point of view more obliquely, but none the 
less effectively. The way for its influence had been paved—curiously 
enough—by the advocates of utilitarianism. They it was who urged that 
Drawing and Design be taught for their immediate value as bread-winners, 
to the child of the artisan who must later come into competition with his 
Continental cousin, state-trained in the arts. Added to the pressure was 
the plea of the diletante, who looked upon a modicum of sketching in 
pencil and water-colors as a necessary part of the ‘‘extras” to be taught 
in private schools, that they might give by quick attrition that polish es- 
sential to the ‘‘finished” product. The instruction in these ‘‘ extras” was 
almost universally given by graduates of art schools. These brought to 
their work technical standards and a nebulous philosophy of Art. Later, 
the introduction of drawing to the wider circle of the public schools, caused 
the establishment of Normal Art Schools, but the special teacher—graduate 
of the studio—has by no means disappeared. MHer ideals, born of the 
concours, and her pedagogy, self-evolved, are still factors affecting the 
development of the Arts in the elementary class-room. 


we. 


HE history of drawing in the public schools of this country dates back 
further than is commonly supposed. It is, however, far from being 
a continuous narrative. The public but slowly accepted the argu- 
ments of the advocates of the pencil, and there are many chapters recounting 
how enthusiastic endeavour was thwarted by public indifference and 
private antagonism. 
In 1827 William Fowle, a Boston schoolmaster with advanced ideas 
regarding the value of calisthenics, music and sewing, introduced drawing 
to complete this modern quartette of school studies. His success was 
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marked but was short-lived. Opposition soon had him ‘by the heels. A 
similar fate overtook others, who elsewhere attempted similar innova- 
tions.* Rembrant Peale (1840) in Philadelphia, William Minifie (1848) 
in Baltimore, and Brainerd (1856) in Cleveland, alike suffered rebuffs. 
But feeling on the subject was quickening the while. The lesson of 
the International Exhibition of ’51 had not, even in this country, fallen on 
ears totally deaf. Echoes of the success of drawing in Prussian schools 
were sounded in the writings of interested pedagogues. Henry Barnard, 
first United States Commissioner of Education, added the weight of his 
authority, and in his addresses and lectures strongly advocated the teach- 
ing of drawing and the establishment of schools of industrial education. * 

Drawing, indeed, found its chief support in those who urged indus- 
trial education. When in 1870, twenty years after it had been made 
‘‘permissive ” in the Massachusetts schools, the State Legislature passed a 
statute requiring that it be taught in towns of more than 10,000, it was 
as ‘‘industrial drawing” that it carried the day. It was urged that ‘‘ With- 
out technical education the American artisan must gradually descend in 
the scale of industry. Drawing is the language of mechanics and the ability 
to use the pencil freely, lies at the foundation of success in many mechan- 
ical pursuits.’”’> 

This is the pith of the utilitarian argument, and it is this argument 
which has served as an instrument of power in the hands of those who, 
since the days of Philbrick, Stetson and Walter Smith have successfully 
urged in many cities and states, the introduction of drawing in the public 
schools. 

Before the advent of the workshops in the Technical Institute, many 
had sought to use the industrial argument as a key wherewith to unlock 
the door which would admit the shop to the grammar school building. In 
the face of active opposition a few shops gained anentrance. Their success 
was but an hours triumph. The buildings were banned as ‘‘ Manual 
Labor Schools.” Disfavor soon was theirs. It closed their shops and kept 
them closed.{ Years later the abandoned rooms still remained, in the words 
of A. P. Marble, ‘‘ Past monuments of folly.” 

There was, however, a manifest difference between the drawing and 
the shop work urged by the advocates of utilitarianism. The drawing was 
offered as a fundamental preparation for many trades; the shop work, 
from the nature of the case, could give knowledge of but a single industry. 
It was soon made clear that the industrial argument for shop work would 
never do, and as time went on the advocates of constructive work in the 


* Art and Industry—Part I—I. E. Clarke; Washington, 1885. 
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lower grades fashioned a new chain of reasoning, borrowing links from 
the philosophy of the Kindergarten and the practice of the Professional 
School. The older pleas in favor of the training as one early introducing 
the child to hand labor and its dignity, of its value as a substitute for the 
departed apprenticeship system, and of its advantages as a direct prepar- 
ation for an industrial career, were abandoned, and a revised declaration 
was Offered. This advocated constructive work as a means to a general, 
not a special education. In this the friends of drawing joined. The change 
was fortunate. 

It was to the addition to the curriculum of the Manual Arts as special 
subjects that the schoolman had taken and still took pronounced excep- 
tion. It is unnecessary to rehearse, at this time, all of his objections. 
That the controversy was sharp, no reader of the old debates will doubt. 

One side pleaded that the whole boy must go to school; that the 
‘‘interest” of the child must be his incentive; that the skill gained was 
most important. The opposition scoffed at the skill, and insisted that the 
plea now advanced was only the old ‘‘ Manual labor” argument revamped ; 
that the shops should be kept in schools by themselves ; that the new sub- 
jects interfered with the regular studies; that they were unnecessary and 
expensive. Strictures more severe were made in some Continental camps, 
and we find Dr. Goetze * indignantly denying that shops in the schools led 
to theft and Sabbath breaking, it having been asserted that the poor, un- 
able to purchase desired material, would steal it—of course, upon the day 
offering appropriate leisure—Sunday. 

The really serious objection was that the course of study was already 
full, and that new and special subjects meant a disturbance of the estab- 
lished order. The subjects also demanded special knowledge on the part 
of class teachers, many of whom were most dubious regarding their own 
manual dexterity. 

In reproaching the new subjects as ‘‘special” the schoolman ignored 
the fact so pointedly stated by Dr. Dewey,} ‘‘ That it is our present educa- 
tion which is highly specialized, one-sided and narrow. It is an education 
dominated almost entirely by the medieval conception of learning. It is 
something which appeals for the most part simply to the intellectual as- 
pect of our nature, our desire to learn, to accumulate information and to 
get control of the symbols of learning.” 

But the schoolman was very sincere in his objection. He did not 
want the Manual Arts introduced. His course of study had been designed 
for very different ends. He demurred at the work, and quite sure in his 
contention that the arts were no power for good when badly taught, filed 
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a protest against the methods of the special teachers. Some of the latter 
gave good cause for criticism. With their lack of normal training, they 
not infrequently mistook means for ends, exalting their work above their 
pupils. Some pinned their faith to drawing books, while others were mad 
enough to attempt the segregation of their subject, fencing it round in the 
curriculum and battening its defences with arguments as to the necessary 
isolation of the arts. 

The desire to secure attractive results caused syllabi to be filled with 
lessons aimed to include every device for the production of pretty draw- 
ings. The constructive work ranged, in the lower grades, from freakish 
developments of Kindergarten weaves and folds, to wild orgies of free 
cutting, and in the higher classes from exercises changeable as the phases 
of the moon to sequences rigid as the Russian models from which they 
were borrowed. 

Independent power to draw and to create could not by such means be 
developed. This was patent and was serious. Opponents of the work 
were not slow to point to it as evidence of the worthlessness of the new 
studies. The latter had, however, an inherent vitality which preserved 
them from immolation. The children themselves turned advocate. They 
illustrated Herbart’s maxims and showed wherein drawing and construc- 
tion had an interest which needed no stimulus. They proved the sound- 
ness of the aphorism of Commenius, telling how one must learn ‘‘to do,” 
they demonstrated the truth in the writings of Pestalozzi, Heusinger, 
Fichte, Locke, Rousseau, and all the wise teachers who had insisted that 
the child be given an opportunity ‘‘to do” as well as ‘‘learn.” The 
children came in so ‘‘ doing” to know that which President Eliot says is 
the new motive of our education, ‘‘the motive of joy through achieve- 
ment.” That they were happy was manifest, and few schools that saw the 
introduction of the Arts saw them later expelled, despite poor teaching. 

The schoolman thus brought to the point of arbitration, found in the 
advocate of the arts an eager conferee. With the aid of his school-trained 
brother, the latter soon learned to trim his argument to fill every require- 
ment of the educational code. To the code itself he gladly subscribed and 
straightway raised for the special subjects standards bearing the time- 
honored watch-words of the schools—discipline, skill and culture. The 
sometime philosophy of the work—if the old materialistic doctrine could 
be called a philosophy—was abandoned, and the ‘‘ Educational” argument 
came to the fore. 

A new and doughty ally had meanwhile come to the support of the 
arts. This was the psychologist with his arguments anent motor develop- 
ment and training. Similar pleas had been urged by the older exponents, 
but the whole theory was now reborn in the laboratory of the physiological 
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psychologist and nursed by the conscientious student of children. It need 
scarcely be recited at this late day. The change which it has wrought in 
the philosophy of the Arts is but incident to the important change which 
it has effected in educational philosophy as a whole. 

Genetic psychology now stands as one of the principal defendants of 
the ‘‘special” subjects. It has pointed out the relation of the motor ele- 
ment to mental development and has shown how impossible is the secur- 
ing of the latter without the former. This additional support his been 
eagerly welcomed. Nearly every writer who, during the last decade, has 
written in behalf of the arts has based his plea upon the argument for 
motor training, reinforcing it by orthodox statements as to the value of 
the studies in terms of dicipline, skill and culture. 


. we 


PPARENTLY than this, no better place could be found at which to 
leave our inquiry. With the special subjects accepted in the course 
of study, answering to educational tests and standards in the 

common tongue, their philosophy would seem to offer no further cause for 
consideration. More serious examination, however, will show that so 
determined, this philosophic creed is of questionable value in some of its 
teachings. Like many another it looks rather to forms than to forces, to 
superstructure rather than to foundations. 

To the superficial the necessity for motor training, the importance of 
discipline and the development of skill mean but one thing—the apotheosis 
of technique. Disguised by nice wording this idea appears as surely under 
the ‘‘educational” argument as under the ‘‘industrial.” Many special 
teachers who in advocating their subjects would scorn to place the result 
above the child, in practice do nothing less, and when accused in the pres- 
ence of their work, betray their undoer by pointing to the argument for 
motor training, skill and discipline. 

The educational argument has bettered the position of the Arts, but 
their advocate is still somewhat to seek. The fuller realization of their 
value, it is believed by many, is yet tocome. Such look upon even the 
educational plea as materialistic, and would see in the spiritual and social 
nature of the child a more humanistic foundation for his schooling. Such 
would see no course of study formulated apart from him, however 
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skilfully he was to be trained under it. Rather they would see the child 
the cause and motive force in the curriculum, the course not fitted to him 
but rising out of his interests, instincts and necessities. 

Pestalozzi saw this as through a glass darkly—Froebel far more clearly, 
but Froebel was dominated by the machinery of his philosophy and 
estopped in the development of his educationalscheme. Its superstructure 
he left incomplete. The essential principles of his belief he scarcely put in 
terms which could be directly utilized by the class teacher of any grade. 
Later philosophers have far more clearly stated the aim of education and 
the grounds which should underlie a curriculum designed to meet that 
aim. 


Xo 


HRASED in many ways by many writers, education is generally de- 
fined as a process designed to bring to the child a realization of his 
relationship to his fellow-creatures, or, as put by Dr. Harris,* ‘‘it 

is the preparation of the individual for reciprocal union with society, the 
preparation of the individual so that he can help his fellow-men, and in 
turn receive and appropriate their help.” Other definitions do not materi- 
ally differ. All recognize the highly developed social side of modern 
civilization. 

The ‘‘Culture Epoch” theory considers the hurried passage of the 
child through stages long since passed by the race. As he quickly journeys 
through the earlier and simpler forms to the complexities of our modern 
social organization, he is brought by education to realize the great agencies 
now at work in the advancement of the race. All his studies should aid 
to thisend. In the school he should be enabled to utilize the experience 
he gets without its walls ; from it, he should be able to carry knowledge 
directly utilizable in his daily life. 

It has been aptly written that ‘‘the child’s mind is a concrete ‘mind, 
interested in concrete things, and unless these things get over into school 
he cannot take his mind with him.” | Of all the subjects in the curriculum 
of the elementary school, the Manual Arts best meet the demands of what 


physicians would term the ‘‘indications.” The childish leanings toward 
expression by picture-writing, toward construction and decoration, are 
instinctive—the response of the Arts is immediate. => 


* Psychology of Manual Training.—Circular of Information No. 2, U. S. Bureau Education, 
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Dr. Dewey, already quoted, has interpreted this philosophy and de- 
monstrated its tenets in practice. Says he,* ‘‘It is not enough to recognize 
that they (the Arts) develop hand and eye, and that this development re- 
acts favorably upon physical and mental development. We should see 
what needs they spring out of, and what social values, what intellectual 
and emotional nutriment they bring to the child which cannot be conveyed 
as well in any other way. Tocarry the matter to this point, to recognize 
the substantial nature and value of the educative material of which they are 
vehicles, is to connect them with social life, is to conceive them from the 
standpoint of the social meaning they realize in child-life.” Elsewhere, 
speaking of constructive work, he emphasises the fact that this ‘‘can never 
take its proper place in the elementary school as long as its chief aim is 
measured by the actual result produced or by the gain in technical skill 
that comes to the producer. These have their place, but the place is not 
large enough to cover the territory to be rightfully assigned. The first 
consideration must be to give play to the deep-lying motor instincts and 
demands of the child, te enable him tobecome conscious of his powers 
through the variety of uses to which he can put them, and thus become 
aware of their social values.” 

The Manual Arts are thus presented as articulating centers of school 
life. The motive for their study is supplied by the child’s interest in the 
world about him, in works and processes. Jointly the Arts are offered as 
a starting point from which the child may be led in various directions as 
he recapitulates the development of his kind. Thus considered they area 
unifying force in the curriculum, definitely relating the child’s interests to 
his activities; the course of study becomes a thing determined by the 
child, conditioned by his instincts, a thing to be developed with him as he 
develops. The acceptance of this doctrine would mean the reorganization 
of the curriculum and the establishment of the Arts as its pivotal point. 
No such change can come suddenly. 

The present curriculum is changing as the knowledge of those who 
teach it broadens. ‘The natural conservatism of the teaching class aids to 
make this change a slow one. Reorganization along the lines referred to 
would involve much more than alteration of the course of study. The 
very machinery of the schools, classes and standards would have to be 
changed. Even the present furniture would not in every case be adapted 
to the proposed work of the schoolroom—a place where experiments were 
to be tried, things built and made to work. 

Because, however, the schoolroom cannot be transformed and the course 
of study made over, is no reason for the rejection of the teachings which 


er 


* The Place of Manual Training.—-Manual Training Magazine, July, 1901. Chicago. 
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would establish the Arts as the balance-wheel of the curriculum respond- 
ing to the child's necessities as main-spring. Rather it must be the effort 
of the special teacher to meet conditions as they are, modifying them for 
the better as she may, spreading the teachings of the New Education, 
and in the light of her knowledge of the functions of the Arts, establishing 
and maintaining them with unwearying demonstrations of their aim and 
import. 

It is to be admitted that such adaptation—such attempt to square the 
Arts with the curriculum as it exists, attacks the problem wrong end fore- 
most. The relations established can never be basic. In the hands of 
poor teachers they may become highly artificial. But the problem cannot 
be attacked directly. Reform is a word to be sparingly used in the counsels 
of which the special teacher is a member. Her power for good is great, 
but it must be used circumspectly. Her best efforts should be used in 
illustration. This counts. She must prepare the way for future change, 
remembering the while that somewhat sorry adage of the half loaf—often 
in the thoughts of the reformer, if not upon his lips. 


Wy, 


N the light of what has been said, some of the points may be consid- 
ered, which will arise in the planning of her work. Almost the first to 
present itself will be the question as to how she shall make the aim 

and purpose of the special subjects so plain, so succinct and consistent that 
the class-teacher will comprehend and accept her explanation. This can be 
no easy task, when it is remembered that this explanation to be offered as 
to the function of the Arts is, in theory, quite foreign and contrary to the 
class-teacher’s previous training, while in practice it calls for resourceful 
applications on her part, of processes technical, however elementary. 

The theory requires that the class-room lessons relate immediately to 
class-room needs. Under such conditions the desire of the class-teacher 
to have all special problems specifically stated, can be no longer gratified. 
She must be in many cases, left to decide the terms herself. Against the 
cut-and-dried-methods of former mechanism are therefore to be balanced 
the loose ways of misapprehension and half knowledge. One guiding 
phrase may be presented to the teacher—that all problems in the Arts 
shall, so far as possible, be incidental to the work ofthe school-room—born 
of the necessity for their solution. Such necessity must arise from a de- 
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sire to gain certain information as to forms or processes, to develop certain 
material or to cultivate for a further end some particular skill of hand 
or eye. Interest in the product should be the cause of interest in the pro- 
cess. Emphasis is to be placed upon the appropriateness or timeliness of 
the problems. Their evolution should be in a natural sequence. This is 
to be sought for in the wants and needs of the class. 

To discuss the different arts in their manifold technical details is here 
impossible, though one may review the principles which should underlie 
the work offered in the form of suggestive lessons and problems. 

Two forms of drawing are to be considered : objective and subjective. 
The former has generally been emphasized at the expense of the latter. 
Says Hughes,* ‘In all forms of representative expression, modelling, 
painting, drawing, etc., the pupils have been trained to imitate the repro- 
ductions of others instead of revealing their own inner life of thought and 
feeling.” This should not be. It is illustrative drawing which makes the 
first appeal to the little child. It is his natural medium of expression. 
The desire to communicate, to tell, to show, is instinctive. The object at 
hand requires no drawing, for if it be present, why draw it? Technique 
has no terrors for him. The crude lines he makes are realities. Through 
them the teacher may cause him to define his conceptions and clarify 
them. She may secure through his interest in the thing told—the thing 
drawn—a desire to tell it better. This leads to concentration. The draw- 
ing is at once a useful guide and a test of teaching. The clear conception 
will be clearly drawn. 

Illustrative drawing should always be incidental to some other lesson ; 
should never be done as a thing apart ; never used for the purpose of se- 
curing pretty pictures. 

The association of this form of drawing with the other studies of the 
primary class-room is intimate. Nowhere in the curriculum will the 
special teacher have better opportunity to illustrate the meaning and value 
of the Manual Arts. The little child willingly tells in drawing far more 
than his scant vocabulary permits him to tellin words. It must be the 
business of the drawing teacher to show how, from the child’s desire to 
draw, may naturally be developed his many interests in nature, in folk- 
lore and the whole round of his small world. 

As there arises from the child’s first desire to speak and to write his 
thoughts in words, the necessity for the study of -those words and their 
arrangement in sentences, so there arises from his instinctive representa- 
tion of forms, a necessity for the study of forms. Object drawing, the 
grammar of representation, thus becomes a desideratum. It makes demands 


* Froebel’s Educational Laws, New York, 1897. 
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for certain sensory interpretations only to be acquired through practice. 
Its teaching should primarily aim to give the child power to see. While so 
taught he should learn to judge, to record, and to test the record of his 
judgment. This knowledge once gained is utilizable in a multitude of 
ways, but it is not to be gained in a day ora lesson. Insistence must be 
placed on individual seeing, judging and recording. The child will not 
attend unless his interest is aroused. A glance is all sufficient unless the 
result is to be tested. A hint as to what the teacher desires will secure it 
without a second thought of the model. He must be made to analyze the 
form slowly, his attention being focused upon one point ata time. Indi- 
vidual models should be used when foreshortening is first taught. It must 
be ever kept in mind that the results on paper are not the important thing. 
What is sought is the cultivation of power, a power which shall enable the 
child to determine, by his eye, the truth of relative proportions as he 
records them. The emphasizing of other ends—composition, refinements of 
technique, etc., diverts the child’s attention and injures the cause of real 
drawing. Proper size and placing, the determination of proportions, and 
nice discriminations as to direction come first. Technique is second; not 
to be ignored, but not to be exalted. 

The relation of Object Drawing to the other Manual Arts is immediate. 
The power of discriminative seeing which it cultivates is essential to suc- 
cessful work in Construction and Design. Upon the inter-relation of this 
form of drawing and the other studies of the curriculum it is unnecessary 
to dwell., The instances wherein it can be used to advantage in Geog- 
raphy and History are many. Nature Study and Physics continually 
demand it. All such lessons are made more real and vivid, and their 
mental retention easier by the use of drawing, objective or illustrative. In 
return they stand as a constant stimulus to the acquisition of a more re- 
fined and accurate power of seeing and recording. 


a 


T is in the effort to adjust the work in Construction to the course of 
study as it stands, that the peculiar disadvantage of the method of 
approach is keenly felt. To avoid making the work formal and its con- 

nection merely nominal, the special teacher must exercise particular care, 
remembering that the child, not the process, is atstake. By thoroughly 
acquainting herself with all the child’s world, in school and out, she will 
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find conditions legitimately demanding constructive work. The ‘‘ making” 
will then respond to school-room needs. Very desirable is this necessity 
for familiarizing herself with the whole curriculum. Nothing sooner causes 
the special teacher to lose her insularity. Through her efforts she learns 
to realize and to appreciate the work of the class instructor. 

In the lower grades will be found many lessons to be aided by con- 
crete illustrations in paper, cardboard, raffia and clay. For girls, and if 
conditions permit for boys, lessons in sewing will arise out of similar con- 
ditions and will connect naturally with other lessons on the plants and 
animals which furnish the required materials. As the pupils pass upward 
in the school from the classes where in illustration of their studies they 
have made tents, canoes and toy household utensils, their new surround- 
ings will offer fresh suggestions as to forms highly desirable for daily use, 
envelopes, cases and portfolios in oak-tag and cardboard; _ pencil- 
sharpeners, pen-racks, rulers, etc., in light wood. In the higher grades 
still other forms, made of bent iron, will be found desirable, or if the 
school include a shop, in the material there offered. 

Insight into the world’s work may now be clearly given. With the 
aid of mechanical drawing and design, the way opens to the vast field of 
constructive industry, wherein the Arts hold sway. ‘The smaller school 
with its less onerous conditions may carry the lad through some problem 
in practical mechanics. He may fashion a working model of some simple 
machine and have his eyes opened to the world of machinery about him. 
The larger school may have to confine the application of the elementary 
principles of construction to forms useful in the laboratory, school or 
home. Through these models can well be developed centers of interest 
upon which the united labor of the class may be expended in communal 
activity. As in the drawing, interest in the end will be used to cause 
interest in the process. Technique is to be subordinate, self-activity and 
creativeness prominent. So taught, the child will know what he is doing, 
will never be blindly guided by the teacher through the mazes of mechan- 
ical procedure. 

The development of the work in Design will not differ from that in the 
other special subjects, so far as the source of the problems is concerned. 
Design seeks to introduce the child to the world of taste, to cause him to 
realize in nature and in art the working of those laws of balance, rhythm, 
variety and harmony which go to make for beauty. Something of this 
may be gained from teaching, much by example and more by practice. 
Again, the study of the teacher must be to draw from work-a-day sur- 
roundings the simple problems which solved, disclose the miracles which 
taste can work in unpretentious forms. Complex exercises are to be 
avoided, and with them those examples set by long precedence. The 
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child’s interest is less in the abstract problem of the ‘‘surface cover” 
thinly disguised as a ‘‘wall-paper,” than in the effort to design a ménu- 
heading for the next school luncheon, or a program cover for the next school 
entertainment. The study of abstract design, as such, has no place in the 
elementary school-room. Many concrete problems involving the essential 
principles will be found in the planning of essay and composition covers, 
merit rolls, embroidery patterns, etc., all closely associated with the child’s 
life and needs. : 

The necessarily intimate relations of design, constructive work and 
mechanical drawing have already been referred to. Closely related to 
the first of these is the study of color and its harmonious employment. 
This subject cannot be treated here, and with it, for lack of space, many 
other topics of interest connected with’the course of study must be left 
untouched. 


« 


ITTLE, it will be noticed, has been said of ‘‘the artistic side” and 
purposely. Of happiness in life, of beauty in surroundings, of sin- 
cerity in work, the special teacher may well speak, remembering 

always that example outweighs precept. Of the artistic—that hazy and 
uncertain attribute—she will be wise to say little. Instead of the glib use of 
a slippery word, it is hers to give to her pupils training in the recognition of 
the thing itself—in the recognition of the beautiful and graceful in form 
and arrangement—a training which bestows what Dr. Harris calls ‘‘ that 
precious quality of mind,” useful in every occupation and in every station in 
life. To the grade teacher it should be her constant endeavor to offer, with 
such knowledge of processes as may suffice, a wealth of illustrations and 
suggestions for theiremployment. She must make plain that no Art is. to 
be taught for its own sake, and must herself take heed that in her teaching 
she does not let process blind her to purpose. As a measure and test of 
her practice she must keep before her the maxim of the Arts—that grow 
from instincts and that lead to life. Honestly tried by this standard any 
phase of her work will instantly reveal itself. The growth which ramifies 
through social order will stand clear, that clipped to formal shape by 
mechanism, that trailing unsupported by definite aim, that withering dryly 
on the dust of dead convictions—will not be hidden. 
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Ee ee A TON Ob AR: FE 
EDUCATION: [Or REE 
BURL Ss IN BEES: 


By THEODORE M. DILLOWAY. 


RT Education in the public schools of this country has made rapid 
strides, and the recognition by people abroad of the superiority of 
courses and results in America is proof of progress in the right 

direction. Yet there is much missionary work to be done in certain sec- 
tions of the country before the good that comes of right Art Instruction is 
universally felt. In these sections there is need of intelligent state super- 
vision by directors who will instruct the public at large in Art and its 
mission in Public Education. They should understand that the develop- 
ment of the zesthetic sense is not only an individual but a national need. 
That the chief aim is development of taste rather than technical skill. To 
this end the subjects Design, Color, Picture Study, Composition, and His- 
tory of Art shouldreceive generous attention. Drawing, as a means of ex- 
pression, is important, and a thorough understanding of the above subjects 
depends upon it, for itis the language of Art. Some supervisors are apt 
to give too much time to this, however, seeking as an end a development 
of technique rather than a training of taste. 

In the famous Art Schools of the world there are students who have 
perfected themselves technically. They can draw from the antique and 
human figure remarkably well, but they have stopped there and have 
failed to grasp the higher qualities of the artist, having studied too much of 
the grammar of Art to the exclusion of its literature. The average pupil 
may find the ability to draw helpful at some time or other, the artist and 
artisan most assuredly will, but technical drill must be used as a means. 
It should not be the end. 

There is a growing appreciation of the value of the study of design. 
It develops creative ability. It aids in forming ideals of refined form; it 
gives knowledge as to the enrichment of such form with color and orna- 
ment. 
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In the renaissance of colonial architecture and household furnishings 
we have paid a high compliment to our forefathers for their appreciation of 
good design and love of honest workmanship. As we desire to impress 
upon the child the fact that beauty derived through simplicity is more 
desirable than ornateness ; that the individuality expressed by the hand of 
the workman is preferable to the mechanical perfection of the machine we 
should hold the work of our ancestors before them as examples of good 
Art. 

Photographs of good designs of the colonial period should be procured 
and used to illustrate talks given by the supervisor in which comparisons 
may be made between the good qualities of design in these chosen ex- 
amples and the prevailing ill-taste displayed in the common designs of the 
day. 

There should be a close relationship between design and constructive 
work. If pupils are allowed to work upon inferior designs in the work- 
shops much harm may result. 

While the attempt to paint a flower may awaken a love for color, the 
greatest benefit derived from color study is in the intelligent application to 
design. The study should aim to fit the pupil to solve practical color 
problems which may arise in his future work. 

First considerations should consist of schemes for small objects as pen- 
wipers, mats, books, pamphlets and dress goods, until the student gradually 
advances to the more difficult problems of interiors and exteriors of 
buildings. 


e. 


HROUGH the study of pictures and composition the child becomes 
acquainted with the best works of ancient and modern artists and 
gains a knowledge of what constitutes a good picture. The study 

should excite his interest in exhibits and create a desire for a National Art. 

Yet the time given to these subjects is hardly sufficient. The writing 

of one or two compositions a year by the pupil upon some one picture, and 
the drawing of a few landscapes, is not enough to accomplish the desired 
results. 

There should be supplementary talks by the supervisor in which such 

vital questions as the following might be considered: The value of a 
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National Art, the Artist’s Mission, the Prose and Poetry of Art, Familiarity 
with Styles of Ancient and Modern Artists, and Principles governing good 
composition. 

Exhibitions of artist’s work are necessary to stimulate interest, and 
fortunate is the superior who has an Art Museum in his field of work. 

The great laws which govern the artist in his arrangements should be 
worked out in simple problems by the pupils in their composition work. 
The teacher and student should realize that the greatest good derived from 
this work is not in the pictorial result obtained, but in the education of the 
mind to appreciate and enjoy the harmony of relation of masses and tones 
in the creations of skilled artists. : 

Whistler says that ‘‘Art is the science of the beautiful, therefore, 
fullest appreciation must come through knowledge of its laws. 

In the past the study of Historic Art received much attention in the 
schools, but valuable time was lost in making servile copies of orna- 
ment. ‘Ehis time is now more profitably used in making original designs. 
But the study of Historic Ornament should by no means be dropped from 
our- courses. A knowledge of the past is just as necessary to an under- 
standing of the present in Art as it is in History. The lessons should con- 
sist of talks by superior and teacher, well illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, followed by free-hand sketching, as a help toward memoriz- 
ing characteristic features of ornament. Pupils should search for examples 
of the Historic Periods in the Architecture and Ornament of their environ- 
ment, thus putting their knowledge to a practical test. 

Art Education fails of its full development if confined to the grammar 
courses alone and left optional in the High School. It is just as essential 
in the higher grades as in the lower. There should be a regular and a 
special course. The former to be an extension of the subjects considered 
in the grammar school, and the latter adapted to the needs of the artist 
and artisan. Lectures by the special teacher upon the History of 
Ancient and Modern Art, upon Composition and the Principles of Design 
should be followed by papers, the result of reading and research, on the 
part of the pupils. 

If the pupil, upon finishing his school life, has a fuller appreciation of 
the significance and loveliness of the Creator's gifts; if he takes pleasure in 
contemplating a masterpiece, desires to surround himself with beauty, and 
has learned to discriminate between good Art and bad, then has Art been 
rightly taught and fulfilled its mission in Public Education. 
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A SYSTEM QF COLOR AND UIs 
APPLICATION TO SCHOOL 
WORK. 


By ERNEST BATCHELDER. 


N one of Rood’s text books is the following passage: ‘‘ The power to 
perceive color is not one of the most indispensable endowments of 
our race; deprived of its possession, we should be able not only to 

exist, but even to attain a high state of intellectual and esthetic cultiva- 
tion. Eyes gifted with merely a sense for light and shade would answer 
quite well for most practical purposes, and they would still reveal to us in 
the material universe an amount of beauty far transcending our capacity 
for reception.” Such a condition of affairs is almost beyond the bounds of 
imagination. A world without color! What a contrast with the world in 
which we live! And yet ‘‘if eyes gifted with merely a sense for light and 
shade” could find so much of beauty in the world how much keener must 
be the enjoyment of one who has eyes to perceive the infinite range of 
colors into which Nature has resolved these lights and shades. 

Color confronts us at every turn. Even the babe in arms evinces a 
vague sense of its existence. Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, we must 
admit after all that there is nocolor without us. It exists entirely within. 
To the man devoid of color perception there can be no enjoyment of the 
finer harmonies; but there can be no color perception without color dis- 
crimination, the ability to select and compare. The average man’s descrip- 
tion of a ‘‘ gorgeous” sunset fails to awaken a spark of enthusiasm in the 
mind of the artist. The latter's appreciation would begin at the moment 
when the former would turn about and start for home. 

To lead to color discrimination in Nature and the Arts may be said to 
be the teacher’s aim. ‘Thus an interest may be awakened to the com- 
binations of color that are on every hand if we will but open our eyes to 
them. With eyes to see there must come a better taste in the home, in 
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dress and in the exercise of that color sense called for in every trade and 
profession, however humble. 

The training of the color sense belongs to the school-room. How it 
shall be trained is the question that confronts the teacher. A study of the 
science of color will not bring the desired result, for science deals with the 
source of color, its cause rather than its effect. The first requisite must be 
looked for in the teacher himself. For, indeed, if he is not himself keenly 
sensitive to this subtle thing that we call harmony, how can he expect to 
inspire others? The blind lead safely not the blind. 

It is desirable that some well defined system of color, based on 
Nature’s laws, a definite nomenclature be adopted. We may then proceed 
to such selection, comparison and application of these colors as shall lead 
to a gradual cultivation of the color sense. 

The plan submitted here for consideration must not be considered as 
final. It is merely one expression of the comprehensive system presented 
by Dr. Denman W. Ross, of Harvard University. As given by Dr. Ross, 
it is a system logical in its construction and well adapted to the use of the 
painter and designer, and one worthy of careful study to the end that it 
may be brought into practical application in the school-room. 

The system is built on a black to white scale of nine neutral values. 
Starting at black, the lowest step, these nine values may be named as fol- 
lows: black, low dark, dark, half dark, half tone, half light, light, high 
light and white. In order that this scale may be properly tuned, black and 
white should be established first ; then the intermediate half tone ; then the 
intermediates between half tone and black, half tone and white, and 
finally the four intervening notes. This gives us a division in each case 
into halves, an important consideration for the teacher. 

This scale may represent, if we choose, that world of light and shade 
described by Rood. This may be transformed into a world of color, much 
as the beautiful moth emerges from the dingy grey cocoon. We willresolve 
each of our nine values or neutrals, with the exception of black and white, 
into a spectrum. Supposing we pin upon the wall nine sheets of paper 
prepared in such a way that they shall stand for our value scale. White 
paper in sunlight will do for white ; black paper in shadow for black. 
Now if we throw the spectrum upon each of these papers we shall find 
that as we approach either end of the scale the colors become less and 
less distinct. They will gradually merge into black at the bottom, and 
will be found to be barely perceptible in white at the top. If we were 
able to make an absolute white and an absolute black there would be 
a complete disappearance. It is, then, at the half-way point, or the middle 
note of our scale, that we find the region in which the colors are most 
intense. At this point they are affected by neither black nor white. So we 
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may say that our ability to distinguish colors decreases as we ascend or 
descend from the half tone note of our scale. But we shall find that this 
decrease is from spectrum to spectrum, not from color to color. That is 
to say, in the spectrum as found upon the half tone, the colors are all 
equally intense, differing only in luminosities ; or in the spectrum found on 
the dark note, the colors are likewise equally intense, though less intense 
than those found on the half tone, differing in luminosities as did the 
others. 

Let us consider now thespectrum of greatest intensities as found on 
the half tone of 6ur scale. These colors we will abbreviate according to 
the list of abbreviations on plate VI., thus :— 


hae O; Ne G, B, V. 


With our pigments we may copy them, and insert one intermediate be- 
tween each pair of standards, thus :— 


VRER RG, 0, OY, 8.VG..G GRBs awe 


The VR is, of course, the intermediate between the V and R ends of the 
spectrum. We may now make an approximate division of this line of 
colors into two equal parts, a hot side and a cold side. Between these two 
sides we will insert the neutral half tone note, thus :— 


VR, RB, RO; O, OY, Y,—_N-_ VG, G.GEe Bee 


But in this arrangement we have placed the colors all on a horizontal line 
and ignored the fact that there are differences in value or luminosity in the 
spectrum. We have said that yellow and violet are equally luminous, and 
of the same value as our half tone. This, of course, cannot be true. Let 
us then change this arrangement, placing the colors of each side in such a 
way as to express the relative differences in luminosity, thus :— 


Y 
OV Ere YG 
O G 
RO N GB 
R B 
VR BV 
Vv 


In this arrangement we find that orange and green come to their greatest 
intensities at a value just above the half tone with yellow still higher ; 
while red and blue are most intense ata point just below the half tone, 
with violet as the lowest. 
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This, we have said, is the spectrum of greatest intensities as found on 
the half tone note of our scale of values. But it is evident that if we resolve 
each of the other values of our scale into a spectrum the same relations 
must be preserved. We have found, however, that as we approach either 
white or black our ability to distinguish colors diminishes. In the system, 
as shown in Plate VI., this fact is expressed by the gradual approach toward 
the neutral of the spectrum of each register. They would join at black and 
at white. Thus, in the register of intensities, reading horizontally, we are 
able to distinguish, for school-room purposes, eight steps between orange 
and green, without the neutral. In the register of half lights and half 
darks we find but six steps, and in the register of lights and darks there 
are but foursteps. When we get thus far we are very close to the limit of 
visual discrimination, at least, so far as we are able to express the results 
in pigments. Hence, for practical school-room work, it has seemed best to 
leave out the register of high lights and the register of low darks. Without 
considering these we have in the middle register, according to plate VI., 
forty-eight colors ; in the half light and half dark registers, thirty-six each 
or seventy-two when combined ; and in the light and dark registers there 
are twenty-four in each, or an addition of forty-eight. This brings the total 
number of colors up to one hundred and sixty-eight without the neutrals, 
quite enough, it seems, for the school-room. 

To look at the system as a whole we find that it is an excellent illus- 
tration of the Principles of Pure Design, Balance, Rhythm and Harmony. 

Balance we wiil call the ‘‘consistency of oppositions”; the arrange- 
ment of the elements of a composition so that the eye shall be held at the 
center of equilibrium. Color Balance is a balance of contrasts. Notice 
in our system that the approximate hot side balances the approximate cold 
‘side on the line of neutrals ; that the approximate complementaries of each 
register balance on the neutral, thus: in the register of intensities we find 
that a line drawn from Y to V passes through N; or a line connecting N B 
and N O passes through N. If thesystem is placed on a ground of the half 
tone there will then be a balance of the two ends, black and white. 

Rhythm is a ‘‘ consistency of association (joint action or movement)”. 
In our system there is rhythmic movement from black to white, both from 
spectrum to spectrum and from color to color. There is also a rhythm 
from intensities to neutralities. 

Harmony is the ‘‘consistency of character (having something at least 
incommon)”. Harmony is more difficult than the others to define or 
classify because it involves so much of individual taste. The system gives 
us two extremes of contrast, that of values, as between black and white, 
and that of intensities, as between R and G. Thus we may feel sure that 
black and white will be less harmonious than half tone and dark; or that 
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R and G will not be as good a harmony as NR and NG. In each case we 
have lessened the contrast by giving the extremes ‘‘something in common”. 
But here enters also the important question of quantity. May wenot say 
that the greater the contrast the less must be the quantity of one or the 
other of our colors? If our design is about equally divided between unit 
and background we shall be safe in choosing colors that have much in 
common, as YG—NG._ Ifon the other hand we have a large expanse of 
background with small units we may well select colors that have less in 
common, as DG—LYG. 

Better than any attempt to classify the harmonies is a growing collec- 
tion of examples from Nature and the Arts :—insects (are they often dressed 
in poor taste?), leaves, flowers, bits of pottery from Japan, pebbles and 
shells from the seashore and scraps of bark from the woods. Let us 
analyze them, locate the colors in our system and then use them for our 
own ends. We may start with the children’s preference for the extremes 
of contrast and gradually lead to an appreciation of the finer harmonies. 


a. 


E must first cultivate an intimate acquaintance with the spectrum it- 
self. The first year may well be devoted to this visitor that 
comes in at the window with the sunlight. Heis anew visitor to 

most of the children. In fact some of them have never seen him before. 
They will always welcome him, though it would be well at each visit, in 
order to let him know how much we enjoy his coming, to preparea clean 
place for his reception, and not allow his beauty to become cheapened by an 
indiscriminate display upon books, desks and tables. We may study the 
spectrum as a whole, and we may study the individual colors. It may bea 
help in the latter case to throw the spectrum upon a paper placed horizontally 
on a table just a little lower than the prism itself. This gives a longer band 
of colors than can be made on a vertical surface, and if our prism is a good 
one we may isolate one or more of the colors thus thrown by means of a 
hole cutin a sheet of paper. This gives a valuable opportunity for the re- 
cognition and comparison of individual colors. It is only by constant re- 
cognition and comparison that color can be taught. The ability of a child 
to separate a heap of red pegs from a heap of green pegs does not signify 
that he knows red and green, but when he can select the red and green 
that we have chosen as standards from among a varied assortment of 
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similar reds and similar greens we may then feel sure that we have reached 
a mile-stone on the journey toward the cultivation of color perception. 

We must also begin the construction of a scale of values. Let us 
choose three at first, black, half tone or grey, and white. Supposing we 
call black a deep dark hole away down in the ground, and white, the 
sun-light that plays in the grass above. Nowit is surely a pleasure to build 
a ladder of three, or five, and later of nine steps, with which to climb out 
of this bogie-hole; and it is plainly to be seen that when we get half way 
out we are only half black, or grey. Children may be led to surpris- 
ing discrimination in the selection of this ‘‘half way step,” and will see 
the importance of getting this step just right, with equal intervals of con- 
trast, else we might slip and fall back into the hole again, a sad fate. 

With our selection and comparison of these six standards and the three 
neutrals may come the application of simply harmonies of contrast, such 
as one color with black, grey or white. Booklets may be folded for 
number work with covers of grey paper and a colored unit. It may be 
added, parenthetically, that laborious efforts will be brought to bear upon 
the number work that it may be worthy of its cover. Then there are flags 
to make, a white one for instance, with a big yellow sun for the pleasant 
days. Grey and white bunnies may be cut from paper to feed in beautiful 
green pastures. 

To Nature though, we must turn first and last. A green bug to kick 
and tumble about under a glass, or a yellow butterfly to flit from window 
to window ; these are vital and of far more interest than a scrap of flannel. 
We may conjure back the spectrum and see if we can find just the color that 
the bug has chosen with which to bedeck himself. He is such an interest- 
ing fellow. Perhaps we may try him with our paints and see if we can 
make just such a green, with a little yellow or a little blue in it as the case 
may be. 

After we have learned the spectrum colors and have discovered that 
Nature has many, many more colors than these six; when we have found 
that the blade of grass is not, after all, ‘‘just green,” but green with a little 
yellow ora bit of blue; or that the pumpkin is sometimes yellow, some- 
times orange, but more often both; then we will take up the intermediates, 
six in the present system. Even these few colors may well tax little 
minds at first, so we must travel slowly from one hill to the next, observ- 
ing many things of each color as we go. Itis well not to hasten too much 
at the beginning of the journey lest we tire before we reach the end. 

‘We may now begin the separation of our colors into the two groups, 
hot and cold. Autumnand Spring we may almostcallthem. Let us have 
some splendid game, with blue and orange to choose sides. We may 
gather flowers from field and garden, the golden rod, the dandelion and 
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the sumach to go to one side of the teacher's desk, the gentian and the 
aster to the other side. 

Then we will add two new steps to our value scale, namely :—dark 
and light. This makes a scale of five values. We should lay them with 
paper, and paint them as well. 

The introduction of light and dark into our value scale must lead us to 
a corresponding use of light and dark colors. We have already found in 
our study of Nature that colors are not always strong and clear, as 
in the yellow of the dandelion, but that they are often light or dark. 

After this we may lead gradually to the formation of a ‘‘color parade,”’ 
with white as captain and with black to bring up the rear. The greys go 
in the center to preserve order in the ranks. Into our color parade we have 
also to insert at proper intervals the colors of reduced intensities. It is 
very important that there shall be a recognition of the difference between 
a neutral color and a dark color: as between NR and DR. As the work 
progresses we may make scales of the different colors in a register from 
intensities to neutralities and use the colors thus found in combinations. 
If within reach of a museum, it would be well to visit the pictures for the 
sake of color study alone, to see whether we derive more pleasure from the 
pictures in which the artists have ventured to the extremes of contrast or 
from those in which the reduced scale of neutralities has been used. 

We have now gained the substance of the scheme, though we still 
have two registers to add, the half dark and half light. Even without these 
we have sufficient material foradvanced study. There, addition must come 
at the point where a closer and more careful discrimination of color may 
be looked for. 

We should remember above all, though, that a system of color is a 
good servant buta poor master. However interesting the system may be 
in itself, it must notlure us away from a careful study of Nature. It must 
be made to mean more than an arrangement of colored papers and paints. 
Under proper guidance a logical system with definite scale relation is a 
valuable instrument on which to play. ‘‘If we sing we must sing sweetly; 
if we color we must color rightly.” 


4. 


NORMAL PREPARATION IN 
MAINA ARES bOR BEE 
GAO EAC ELE Ine 


By CHARLES F. WHITNEY. 


NE of the most important questions in education to-day is that of the 
best preparation of the grade teacher, not in the Manual Arts only, 
but in all lines and in all directions. The grade teacher being one 

of the foundation fundamentals of the whole school system, what question 
can be of more importance than her proper training and preparation? She 
is to guide and help to mould the teachers of the future. 

There seems to be no lack of instructors as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, nor is there any lack of men and women of education and culture 
in our schools ; but the men and women who possess both knowledge and 
culture, together with the ability to impart them, are not so often found. 

The Manual Arts we find as one of the many branches for consider- 
ation in our schools, and the best method of dealing with them is still an 
unsolved problem. Thereare, nevertheless, many earnest, devoted teachers 
who are doing excellent work in its solution. 

We hear again and again, ‘‘ The school is to fit for life.” How neces- 
sary, then, that the teacher be alive; that she be in touch with life and 
with all that goes to make life rich and broad; that she train herself to de- 
velop along lines of knowledge, and be able to apply that knowledge in her 
daily life and teaching. There are serious faults in our teaching to-day 
which have influenced the preparation of the young women who enter the 
normal school and will hamper them when they become teachers. Many 
a grade teacher, and many a superintendent as well, seems to think that 
constant change, the adoption of new methods and ideas regardless of their 
influence upon education in its broad sense, and regardless of their influence 
upon the children, are manifestations of growth and progress. Such forget 
that these upheavals cannot result in progress, and fail utterly to realize 
that growth is spontaneous, unconscious——is a development. 
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Again, one teacher feels that academic knowledge is all that is neces- 
sary, that the power of teaching will descend upon him when he stands 
before his class, while another young man or woman begins teaching with 
the idea that practice is all he needs and that the necessary knowledge will 
come as opportunity demands. Still another fault to be overcome is the 
tendency to isolate different branches of knowledge, to make them unrela- 
ted parts of what should be a perfect whole; to forget that unity, the 
perfect balance of parts, is the aim. 

In many a school taught by teachers having normal training, draw- 
ing has its half-hour or more, then is hastily dismissed, that other studies 
demanding time may receive attention. The drawing is forgotten until 
- the next period arrives. ‘This process defeats one of the chief aims in the 
study of the Manual Arts, which should be to aid reciprocally in the ex- 
pression of all lines of knowledge. 

The students in our normal schools come, oftentimes, from the small 
high schools and academies, where the program is so full that drawing 
is entirely crowded out or given little time or attention, where the require— 
ments in other lines are so great that the work previously done in the lower 
grades is hampered or neglected altogether. 

To so correct these faults that our grade teachers may enter upon their 
work with the right spirit and preparation, should be the mission of 
normal schools. There are no definite principles or laws which can be 
laid down to govern the art teacher in the normal school. He must be 
governed by his own judgment, environment, or circumstances. In his 
art teaching he must consider the past experience of the student, her pres- 
ent needs, her ability or lack of ability, her love of beauty or blindness to 
it, and be controlled by the demands from time to time in the school life. 
He must discover that for which the student has a love, and, through that, 
lead her to a love of the good and beautiful everywhere. 

In the grades and in the practice school, the teacher finds the natural 
tendency of the child is toward expression, representation, drawing. The 
later cannot help expressing himself if he is allowed the material and 
opportunity, even though this expression is often crude and grotesque. 
For this reason the grade teacher must have the ability and judgment 
necessary to guide this almost unconscious expression of the child-life 
and impulses. 

The teacher must be so trained that she can direct this expression on 
the part of the child into right channels, make use of this natural love for 
purposes of development, that the child be led into broader knowledge, 
not only gaining the power to see, think, and express, but to create as 
well. That she may accomplish these results in the grades when she be- 
comes a teacher, the student in the normal school must be led through all 
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her study to have right views of her work and of its influence in her life 
and on the life in her class-room. 

These results on the part of the grade teacher cannot be accomplished - 
unless she can put into practice that which she wishes to impart. Preach- 
ing without practice is valueless. The teacher must work, must draw, 
must design, must create, or her attempts to teach children will be unsuc- 
cessful, even though she have pages of outlines and the best of text-books. 
She cannot tell how the work should or should not be done until she has 
attained some degree of success in its accomplishment. 

The normal school has been established for just this purpose; to take 
students with the spirit of the teacher germinant in their souls, and to lead 
them into a normal development. 

The mission is a vast one for the teacher of Manual Arts, when he re- 
members the two short years of the course, with an average of eighty 
minutes a week for this department. 


we. 


OW can the instructor best meet the requirements and give to the 
student the greatest possible inspiration? Surely in part by exem- 
plifying the spirit he wishes to see manifested by his students 

and carried out in their grade teaching ; by being in touch with the life in 
his own school; and by making his students understand that his interest 
in them is not merely an interest in their power to draw, but in them as 
individuals. 

Let the teacher in the normal school leave the studio betimes ; visit 
the class in literature or history. Let him go from recitation to recitation 
with a class, and determine for himself how the Manual Arts influence 
school life as a whole. Let him make the unity evident. Let him attend 
a class in botany, and for the time forget his own plans in his desire that 
the drawing here be artistic as well as scientific. Let him visit the class 
in biology, and with the students draw the birds, moths or shells which 
they are studying; not because birds or animals are in the outline for 
drawing, but because the lessons in biology require that the forms studied 
be scrutinized and remembered. The drawing of them necessitates scrutiny 
and powerfully aids the memory. 

If the normal student can make her out-of-door sketching an illustra- 
tion for her study of local history ; if in her study of historic ornament she 
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is led through her work in physical geography to see the influence of 
climate and vegetation upon art and architecture; if in her pose drawing 
she can illustrate her own essay or anecdote, her history or literature, then 
will her lessons in drawing be vital and interesting. The student in 
geometry should be led to'see the beauty and harmony of parts in geo- 
metric designs and problems by using the mosaics, arches, windows and 
other details as illustrations. The one lesson will then be no mere dull proc- 
ess, and the other no wearisome round of repetitions. ‘The student in 
chemistry or physics should illustrate her experiments by a projection 
drawing of the apparatus used. The student in Sloyd or shop-work 
should come to the studio to design her paper-knife, book-cover or bracket 
for a purpose. No design should be made just because it is the time for a 
lesson in design. Ifa definite motive be back of all the student draws, the 
training in the Manual Arts will increase in value and influence; it will be 
the development of knowledge which may be applied in life, hatte the 
mission or occupation of the individual. 

Let there be one life in the school of which each student and each 
study is a part. The normal teacher should aid his students to draw upon 
the blackboard as well as upon paper; to sketch rapidly suggestive illus- 
trations of varied phases of school work. Emphasis should be placed upon 
the advantages which accrue to the teacher possessed of this means of 
ocular demonstration. The normal student should be taught the Manual 
Arts, that she may learn to put in line or modeled form that which is 
capable of such exposition. She will thus have power given her; some- 
thing of far more value to her than can be any outline or ready-made 
course of study. Something, indeed, which will make her quite capable 
of planning her own course of study. 

If the student goes out from the normal school having her eyes open 
to the world about her ; if she has gained some appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and some ability to interpret this beauty to the little ones or to the 
children of the higher grades; if she possess some knowledge of manual 
activities and their best expression, something at least has been accom- 
plished, even if the necessities of the case have prevented that something 
from being a thorough Art training. 
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